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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  METHODS  OF  SOLUTION 


Studies,  reports,  articles  and  Books  are  constantly 
being  put  before  the  public  in  an  attempt  to  awaken  them  to  the 
causes  and  effects  of  juvenile  delinquency.  As  a matter  of 
fact  so  prevalent  is  this  interest  in  delinquency  that  sociol- 
ogists have  noted  that  more  seems  to  be  known  of  the  malad- 


justed than  is  known  of  the  normal  boy.  This  despite  the 

fact  that  sheer  logic  would  seem  to  demand  that  much  more  time 

be  devoted  to  the  development  of  techniques  for  helping  the 

normal  boy  to  grow  to  his  maximum.  Of  course  It  is  important 

to  provide  for  the  relatively  few  maladjusted  and  delinquent; 

it  is  vastly  more  important  to  work  for  the  full  education  and 

2 

evolution  of  the  many  normal  adolescents. 


Statement  of  the  problem.  To  this  end  this  paper  Is 
dedicated.  It  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  aver- 
age, perfectly  normal,  informal  group  called  the  ’’gang”.  It 


E.  B.  Reuter,  ’’The  Sociology  of  Adolescence”,  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  43 j 415,  November,  1937. 


1 


THE  PROBLEM 


DImock,  Rediscovering  the  Adolescent  (New 
York:  Association  Press,  1937),  p.  2. 
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makes  a study  of  the  nature  of  the  gang,  its  formation,  its 
problems  and  its  importance  as  an  influence  upon  Individual 
members • 


METHODS  OF  SOLUTION 

Study  of  local  gangs , After  studying  the  literature 
available,  the  writer  attempted  to  concentrate  on  his  own 
local  situation  by  seeking  to  learn  the  real  reasons  and 
causes  behind  the  formation  of  "cliques"  and  "gangs"  in  a rural 
community  of  Western  Connecticut,  To  aid  in  this  task,  a sim- 
ple questionnaire  was  used,  asking  each  boy  in  the  junior -high 

school  grades  to  name  his  best  friend  and  to  explain  briefly 

4 

the  basis  for  his  choice. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a more  objective  explanation 
of  these  associations,  the  author  then  made  an  analysis  of 
various  factors  including  those  of  age,  physique,  intelligence 
and  grade  location.  Although  this  analysis  did  not  take  into 
account  all  of  the  variants  which  might  readily  influence  a 
boy’s  choice  of  friends,  it  did  encompass  those  characteris- 
tics which  seemed  to  be  the  most  accurately  measurable.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  a comparison  of  results  obtained  in  this  study 
with  those  of  others,  indicates  that  in  most  instances  the 

3 

Infra , pp.  6-10, 

4 

Infra , pp,  11-12. 
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writer  found  his  conclusions  to  be  in  accord  with  those  of 
others  investigating  the  same  problem.  This  fact  seemed  to  be 
significant,  since  in  none  of  the  previous  studies  considered, 
had  rural  boys  been  the  object  of  investigation. 

Cooperation  between  the  gang  and  the  school.  Once  the 
diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  gang  was  completed,  the  invest- 
igator moved  on  to  a discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  group 
upon  the  individual  member.  Following  this  came  a study  of  the 
problems  of  the  individual  with  a view  toward  learning  some  of 

the  basic  difficulties  and  needs  of  each.  To  accomplish  this 

5 

end,  the  Ross  Mooney  Junior -High -School  Problem  Check  List 
was  used.  With  the  results  of  this  study  in  mind,  the  writer 
then  concerned  himself  with  a treatment  of  the  techniques  and 
processes  through  which  the  local  schools  can  hope  to  utilize 
and  cooperate  with  the  gang  in  order  to  steer  its  potential 
assets  into  constructive  channels.  These  processes  include  the 
establishment  of  a suitable  guidance  program,  an  adequate 
physical  education  program,  and  properly  administered  extra- 
curricular and  intra -community  cooperative  activities. 

Through  this  study,  the  investigator  thus  hoped  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  gang  in  order  to  work  with  it  and 
through  it  for  the  greater  growth  and  fuller  development  of  its 

5Infra,  pp.  31-33. 
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individual  members.  He  likewise  hoped  that,  although  very 
limited  In  Its  scope,  this  project  might  help  others  to  see 
more  clearly  the  importance  of  the  gang  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  toward  it. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GANG 

Psychology,  sociology  and  education  have  long  recognized 
the  need  for  dealing  with  the  individual  on  his  own  ground. 

To  do  this  he  must  he  considered  in  the  light  of  his  total 
background  and  environment — as  a member  of  a sex,  a family, 
a church  and  many  other  less  formal  social  groups.  It  is  with 
these  informal  groups  that  this  study  is  primarily  concerned. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  informal  groups  with 
which  the  individual  identifies  himself  are  of  extreme  import- 
ance since  they  are  constantly  bringing  to  bear  a strong  influ- 
ence upon  his  attitudes  and  behavior  in  specific  situations. 

If,  therefore,  men  are  to  understand  how  best  to  Influence 
human  behavior,  they  must  understand  first  of  all  the  way  in 
which  such  informal  groups  collect  and  act.1  Above  all  edu- 
cators must  develop  and  employ  processes  for  dealing  effectivel; 
with  them  in  a normal  way,  utilizing  these  tendencies  which  are 
beneficial  and  directing  them  into  constructive  avenues  of 
growth. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  pre -adolescent  gang.  One  such  group  which  is  of 

^E.  D.  A.  Partridge,  Leadership  Among  Adolescent  Boys 
(New  York;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934),  p.ll. 
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special  interest  to  this  writer  is  the  "gang".  Since  this  term 

is  often  misconstrued  and  misused,  however,  it  is  imperative  to 

make  clear  the  author’s  own  concept  regarding  it.  To  him  the 

gang  is  a phenomenon  of  considerable  importance  in  the  life  of 

almost  every  normal  boy.  It  is  not  of  course  peculiar  to 

childhood  for  almost  everyone  tends  to  associate  himself  with 

groups.  But  the  gang  makes  its  appearance  during  a definite 

age  period  of  childhood  and  assumes  such  importance  that  sociol-j 

ogists  are  justified  in  calling  the  period  from  about  ten  or 

..  „ 2 

eleven  up  to  adolescence  "the  gang  age".  It  is  during  this 

time  and  especially  in  the  twelve  year  old  that  the  spirit  of 

3 

the  gang  seems  to  attain  its  fullest  growth.  For  this  reason 
it  can  be  said  that  in  terms  of  our  modern  school  system,  the 
gang  spirit  is  particularly  strong  during  the  junior-high- 
school  days  • 

Character  is  tics  of  the  gang.  At  this  time  the  average 

boy  displays  an  interest  in  team  games,  a strong  group  spirit, 

and  a disinterest  in  girls,  as  girls.  He  is  interested  in  the 

boys  of  his  own  immediate  environment  and  does  not  mix  too 

4 

readily  with  older  adolescents.  He  shows  his  gang  spirit  not 

2P.  F.  Furfey,  "The  Other  Fellows",  Child  Study.  8:98, 
December,  1930. 

3P.  F.  Furfey,  The  Growing  Boy  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1930),  p.  180. 

^Michael  V.  O’Shea,  The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs 
(Valparaiso,  Indianna,  The  Children’s  Foundation,  1924),  p.  40. 
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by  belonging  to  any  highly -organized  gang  but  by  his  readiness 
to  play  team  games,  by  his  eagerness  to  develop  class  spirit 
and  by  his  willingness  to  join  in  club  work.  For  these  reasons 
to  the  average  boy,  the  gang  is  a happy-go-lucky  affair — a 
group  of  boys  who  "hang  around"  together.  It  is  the  exception- 
al group  that  is  so  closely  organized  that  it  has  a name,  a 

5 

leader  and  recognized  laws. 

As  such  therefore,  the  ordinary  gang  has  not  been  studied 

6 7 

so  much  as  it  deserves.  Thrasher  and  Chambers  in  their  studies 

devoted  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  delinquent  gangs. 

8 

Puffer  confined  himself  to  the  study  of  boys  in  a parental 

9 

school,  while  Sheldon  relied  upon  techniques  long  since  con- 
sidered inadequate.  Social  scientists  have  thus  tried  hard  to 
untangle  the  roots  of  delinquency  and  abnormality  in  youth  but 
somehow  have  failed  to  find  the  "normal"  boy  a worthy  object 


^P.  H.  Furfey,  "The  Other  Fellows",  Child  Study,  8:100, 
December,  1930. 

Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  "The  Gang  and  ttie  Urban  Frontier", 
Child  Study.  10:224-27,  May,  1933. 


^Bradford  Chambers,  "Juvenile  Gangs  of  New  York", 
American  Mercury.  62:480-86,  June,  1946. 


Q 

Joseph  A.  Puffer,  The  Boy  and  His  Gang  (Boston:  Houghton - 
Mifflin  Co.,  1912),  p.  188 

9 

Henry  D.  Sheldon,  "The  Institutional  Activities  of 
American  Children",  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  9:425-48, 
1897-98. 
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10 

of  scientific  investigation.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  average 

gang  of  the  average  boy  is  s till  a largely  unexplored  territory 

11 

from  the  scientific  standpoint*  For  this  reason,  the  writer 
attempted  to  analyze  the  nature  of  the  gang*  He  first  consider- 
ed early  explanations  of  group  formations  and  then  reviewed  the 
literature  describing  previously  conducted  studies  of  informal 
groups*  Finally  he  conducted  a study  of  his  own  in  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  concrete  conclusions  regarding  the  formation  and 
growth  of  the  ordinary  boy's  gang  in  a rural  community  of 
7/estern  Connecticut. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Explanations  of  social  grouping.  Early  attempts  by 
psychologists  to  explain  group  formations  and  activities  were 
made  in  terms  of  the  gregarious  instinct.  According  to  this 
theory,  humans,  like  many  other  higher  animals,  had  an  in- 
herited tendency  to  prefer  association  with  others  of  their 
kind.  This  instinct,  claimed  sociologists,  found  expression  in 
the  group  activities  common  to  society  the  world  over.  Clans, 
tribes,  clubs  and  societies  were  thus  the  result  of  man's  desire 
to  be  with  his  fellows,, in  this  way  satisfying  this  inborn 

^•°H.  S.  Dimock,  Rediscovering  the  Adolescent  (New  York: 
Association  Press#  1937) , p.  2. 

^P.  H.  Furfey,  The  Grow ing  Boy  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1930),  p.  100. 
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urge.  Whether  or  not  this  hypothesis  Is  true,  it  failed  to 

give  any  degree  of  understanding  of  how  groups  were  actually 

formed  or  of  how  they  acted  after  formation. 

Other  sociologists  attempted  to  explain  the  tendency 

for  humans  to  collect  Into  groups  on  the  basis  of  various 
13 

wishes.  Among  these  were  listed  four  well-known  desires  which 
drove  men  into  seeking  social  activities.  These  were  the  desire 
for  new  experience,  for  recognition,  for  mastery  and  for  secur- 
ity* These,  like  the  instincts,  however,  did  not  explain  just 

how  or  why  individuals  choose  their  associates*  An  earlier 

14 

writer,  Giddings  , ascribed  this  tendency  to  •'consciousness  of 
kind”  and  suggested  that  this  consciousness  acts  upon  human 
society  to  create  cultural,  political  and  racial  groups*  The 
latter -mentioned  theory  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  as 
later  studies  have  revealed. 

Yet  whether  or  not  basic  urges  or  instincts  of  the  organ- 
ism are  the  driving  forces  to  human  social  activity — it  seems 
desirable  for  men  to  know  why  certain  people  prefer  the  associa- 
tion of  certain  others* 

For  this  very  reason,  psychologists  and  sociologists  have 
within  recent  years  undertaken  many  studies  of  the  nature  of  the 

12e.  j.  Ros s , Fundamental  Sociology  (Milwaukee;  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  1941),  pp.  4-6* 

15 Ibid.. p.  37 -38 • 

14 

Loc . cit. 
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group  and  of  the  individual  in  it.  The  object  of  all  of  these 

has  always  been  to  try  to  throw  more  scientific  light  upon  the 

15 

real  reasons  for  association  and  group  formation.  That  the 
human  being  does  move  from  early  childhood  in  a social  milieu 
involving  other  people,  and  influencing  his  own  behavior  seems 
unnecessary  to  point  out.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a boy's 
friends  and  associates  exert  a tremendous  influence  upon  his 
own  behavior.  It  seems  logical  therefore  to  consider  these 
studies  prior  to  discussing  the  results  of  the  writer's  own 
research  on  the  problem  of  associations  and  choice  of  friends. 

16 

Ana lysis  of  s tudies . Partridge  in  his  interesting  anal- 
ysis of  leadership  among  adolescents  compares  the  tendency  for 
certain  individuals  to  associate  together  with  a few  stones 
gathered  into  a fruit  jar.  He  states  that  if  the  jar  thus 
filled  were  shaken  causing  the  stones  to  move  about,  the  smaller 
ones  would  slowly  shift  toward  the  bottom  and  the  larger  ones 
to  the  top.  This  because  of  two  things:  first,  the  nature  of 
the  environment,  second,  the  nature  of  the  stones  themselves. 
Carrying  out  his  analogy  a bit  further.  Partridge  then  class- 
ifies the  reasons  why  individuals  come  in  contact  with  one 
another  and  remain  together  under  two  main  headings:  factors  of 
the  environment  and  factors  of  the  individual.  He  lists 

15 

E.  D.  Partridge,  Leadership  Among  Adolescent  Boys 
(New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934),  p.  13. 

16Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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propinquity,  community  of  interests,  tradition  and  socio- 
economic status  as  environmental  factors*  He  speaks  of  age, 
race,  sex,  physique,  and  intelligence  as  factors  of  the  in- 
dividual. Although  these  lists  are  not  complete  or  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive,  they  do  furnish  a basis  for  classification 

of  the  many  other  studies  which  have  been  made  in  this  field, 

17 

Typical  of  these  is  that  of  Furfey  who  set  about  to 
measure  seven  different  factors  in  the  choice  of  companions  by 
boys*  These  factors  he  listed  as  grade  location,  neighborhood, 
developmental  age  (social  maturity),  chronological  age,  mental 
age,  height  and  weight.  An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by 
this  study  was  that  boys  almost  always  chose  associates  from 
their  own  neighborhood  or  class  at  school.  In  fact,  only  one 
pair  of  the  sixty-two  pairs  of  boys  studied  was  not  of  the  same 
neighborhood  or  school  class.  For  this  reason,  Furfey  concluded 
that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the  formation  of  friend 
ships  is  the  sameness  of  grade  location  or  neighborhood.  He 
also  found  that  within  the  same  neighborhood,  boys  seemed  to 

choose  others  of  similar  age,  intelligence  and  maturity. 

18 

A study  by  Warner  of  the  influence  of  mental  level  in 
determining  boys’  gangs  showed  that  boys  differed  much  more  in 
chronological  age  than  they  did  in  mental  age.  While  he  found 

17P.  H.  Furfey,  The  Gang  Age  (New  Yorkj  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1928),  p.  104. 

IS 

M.  La  Vina  Warner,  as  reported  by  Partridge,  o£.  cit . , 

p.  14 . 
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that  proximity  of  homes  and  common  experiences  such  as  selling 

papers  brought  boys  together,  he  concluded  that  it  was  really 

mental  age  that  kept  them  together* 

19 

Williams  reported  that  according  to  the  reasons  given 
by  the  eighty-four  boys  he  interviewed,  they  chose  friends  be- 
cause "they  are  full  of  fun”,  ’’fair  and  square”,  "friendly", 

"had  done  things  for  them",  "were  good  sports"  etc.  This  study 
likewise  indicated  that  there  is  a tendency  for  boys  to  select 
chums  of  the  same  chronological  and  mental  age. 

Similar  studies  conducted  by  Almack  and  by  the  Detroit 
20 

Teachers  College  seem  to  confirm  these  investigations  with 

varying  stress  on  the  importance  of  intelligence  as  a factor. 

21 

Partridge,  in  his  investigation  of  boys  at  a summer  camp,  like- 
wise concluded  that  mental  age  seemed  to  be  of  greater  import- 
ance than  chronological  age  in  the  determining  of  boys’  associ- 
ates • 


Summary . In  summary  it  can  be  said  that  all  these  studies 
seem  to  show  many  selective  factors  influencing  a boy's  choice 
of  friends.  Which  is  most  important  cannot  be  categorically 
stated  although  a similarity  of  intelligence  level  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  consistent  of  all  factors  studied. 

19Ibid.,p.  16. 

20 

Loc . clt . 

21Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  IN  WASHINGTON,  CONN 


Nature  of  the  3 tudy . In  order  to  determine  whether  or 

not  similar  conclusions  would  obtain  in  a rural  area,  the 

writer  decided  to  interview  all  of  the  boys  of  the  junior- 

high  school  grades  in  Washington,  Connecticut.  For  this  pur- 

22 

pose  he  employed  a very  simple  questionnaire  which  asked 
two  questions.  The  first  of  these  was:  Who  is  your  best 
friend?,  the  second,  why  do  you  think  so?  An  analysis  of  the 
responses  made  revealed  that  the  boys  chose  their  best  friends 
on  the  grounds  that  they  "played  together  and  stuck  together 
in  trouble",  ’liked  the  same  things",  found  "he  is  a good  sport 
and  "does  things  for  you". 

Table  I shows  the  relative  number  of  boys  adhering  to 
each  of  these  reasons  as  his  basis  for  choosing  friends. 

As  can  readily  be  seen,  most  boys  prefer  to  associate 
with  others  of  similar  likes,  who  are  good  sports  and  who  are 


helpful  materially  as  well  as 

spiritually. 

A ^ A 

See  Appendix  A 
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TABLE  I 


Rank  Order  of  Reasons  Given  as  Baals  for  Friendship 


Reasons  advanced  by  boys 
for  choosing  friends 


Number  giving  this  as 
basis  for  association 


We  like  to  play  together  ’ 12 
He  helps  me  in  trouble  * 8 
We  like  the  same  things  * 7 
I think  he  is  a good  sport  ' 5 
He  gives  me  stuff  ' 3 
We  have  always  been  together'  1 
I get  along  with  him  ' 1 
He  lets  me  do  as  I please  ' 1 
He  likes  me,  understands  me  * 1 
He  doesn’t  get  mad  at  me  1 1 


Detailed  analysis  of  factors . In  an  attempt  to  make  a 
more  objective  study  of  these  friendships,  it  was  decided  to 
examine  them  in  the  light  of  such  data  as  age,  intelligence, 
physique  and  grade  location.  To  facilitate  matters  the  entire 
group  of  boys  was  divided  into  ten  smaller  groups  each  corres- 
ponding to  one  of  the  reasons  listed  in  Table  I.  Thus  all 
those  who  alleged  that  they  considered  their  best  friend  the 
boy  with  whom  they  like  to  play  together”,  were  grouped  to- 
gether and  studied  first*  By  the  same  token,  those  who  ad- 
vanced reason  number  two  as  the  basis  of  a choice  of  friends 
were  considered  as  another  division*  This  technique  was 
followed  throughout  until  all  the  boys  were  accounted  for* 


Results  of  this  investigation.  Within  each  of  these  ten 
divisions,  the  individuals  were  compared  with  their  designated 
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chums  in  an  effort  to  see  how  widely  pairs  of  friends  varied  in 
the  five  characteristics  measured.  The  following  tables  illus- 
trated the  results  of  these  comparisons  and  indicate  that  most 
boys  apparently  choose  companions  of  their  own  school  class 
and  of  their  own  intelligence  level.  They  likewise  point  out 
that  physical  likenesses  do  not  appear  to  be  of  particular 
significance  in  determining  friendships. 


TABLE  II 

Boys  in  Group  I Compared  with  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Twelve 

Pairs  in 

Group 

I 

Characteristic 

1 Is  t 

pr. 

t 

2nd 

Pr  • 

• 3rd 

pr. 

t 

4th 

pr.  _ 

Age  ( in  months ) 

' 173 

165 

i 

t 

176 

168 

i 

» 174 

183 

i 

i 

177 

185 

Otis  Self -Admin- 
istering Test 
Scores 

* 120 

115 

i 

i 

i 

119 

116 

i 

i 

' 124 

120 

t 

t 

t 

115 

115 

Height 

' 65 

54 

i 

t 

64 

58 

i 

* 62 

63 

t 

t 

66 

67 

Weight 

• 118 

70 

r 

t 

115 

85 

t 

' 90 

111 

i 

t 

122 

156 

Grade  Location 

' 9 

9 

i 

t 

9 

9 

» 
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TABLE  II  (Continued) 

Boys  in  Group  I Compared  witii  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Twelve  Pairs  in  Group  I 


Characteris  tic 

' 5th 

Pr. 

t 

6 th 

» 

7th 

PP- « 

t 

8 th 

Pr* 

Age  (in  months) 

' 168 

172 

! 

180 

170 

1 

147 

142 

i 

172 

166 

Otis  Self -Admin- 

» 

t 

t 

is  taring  Test 

i 

t 

t 

Scores 

» 114 

104 

t 

104 

102 

t 

121 

124 

i 

104 

106 

Height 

» 70 

67 

t 

t 

66 

64 

i 

t 

63 

60 

t 

t 

65 

65 

Weight 

' 142 

127 

i 

i 

146 

120 

» 

t 

115 

110 

i 

t 

95 

127 

Grade  Location 

' 9 

9 

t 

t 

9 

9 

t 

t 

7 

7 

» 

t 

8 

8 

TABLE  n (Continued) 

Boys  in  Group  I Compared  with  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


t 

Twelve  Pairs 

in 

Group  I 

Characteristic 

' 9th 

pr. 

10th 

Pr* 

i 

11th 

pr. 

» 

l£th 

P*V 

Age  ( in  months  ) 

t 

« 141 

161 

t 

t 

191 

170 

i 

t 

173 

168 

i 

t 

166 

165 

Otis  Self -Admin- 

i 

t 

t 

i 

Istering  ‘iest 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Scores 

' 98 

96 

t 

85 

87 

t 

103 

100 

i 

135 

115 

Height 

r 

'56-3/4  64 

t 

t 

69 

65 

» 

« 

72 

67 

t 

t 

67^ 

54 

Weight 

' 82 

117 

i 

t 

129 

121 

I 

t 

152 

124 

l 

i 

124 

70 

Grade  Location 

i 

' 7 

8 

» 

t 

8 

8 

» 

t 

9 

9 

» 

i 

9 

9 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  in  Table  II,  reveals  that 
in  almost  all  cases  boys  chose  friends  of  relatively  the  same 
Intelligence  Quotient  who  are  in  the  same  class  with  them  at 
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school.  In  the  two  cases  where  an  apparently  wide  difference 
existed  in  mental  ability,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
boys  are  very  much  alike  in  personality,  attitude  and  behavior. 


TABLE  III 

Boys  in  Group  II  Compared  with  Their  Friends  In 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Eight  Pairs 

in  Group  II 

Characteristic 

* I3 1 

pr. 

» 

2nd 

pr. 

t 

3rd 

pr*  » 

4th 

P*. 

Age  ( in  months ) 

» 184 

169 

1 

1 

183 

170 

1 

t 

168 

1 

185  ' 

151 

145 

Otis  Self-Admin- 
istering Test 
Scores 

' 95 

87 

1 

t 

t 

94 

87 

» 

t 

t 

103 

» 

t 

115  • 

92 

90 

Height 

» 69 

65 

1 

1 

63 

65 

1 

t 

67 

t 

67  ' 

55 

57 

Weight 

' 122 

121 

1 

1 

111 

121 

• 

t 

115 

t 

156  1 

78 

79 

Grade  Location 

' 8 

8 

1 

» 

9 

8 

t 

t 

9 

t 

9 ' 

7 

7 

TABLE  III  (Continued) 

Boys  In  Group  II  Compared  with  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Eight  Pairs 

in  Group  II 

Character istio 

» 5th 

pr. 

' 6th  pr. 

1 

7th 

JGFf.  ... 

' 8th  pr . 

Age  ( In  months 

» 161 

144 

1 

' 145 

140 

t 

t 

186 

178 

t 

' 146  143 

Otis  Self -Admin- 
istering Test 
Scores 

' 96 

94 

1 

t 

* 105 

108 

1 

1 

i 

99 

102 

t 

t 

' 113  118 

t 

Height  (In  inches)'  64 

60 

1 

' 574 

54 

t 

f 

68 

65 

t 

'54-3/4  57 

Weight 

» 117 

95 

' 794 

70 

1 

1 

161 

130 

t 

» 64  69t 

Grade  Location 

* 8 

7 

' 7 

6 

* 

» 

9 

9 

t 

' 7 7 
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The  coincidence  of  similar  intelligence  levels  and  es- 
pecially the  coincidence  of  like  grade  location  persists  among 
the  boys  analyzed  in  Table  III  as  well  as  among  those  listed  in 
Table  IV. 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  another  group  of  the  boys  in- 
terviewed selected  their  friends  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
"good  sports".  Since  there  were  only  five  in  this  group  and 
three  in  the  next  division,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  treat 
all  eight  as  one  group  in  Table  V.  The  results,  when  examined, 
once  more  point  to  similarity  of  grade  placement  and  of  Intelli- 
gence Quotient  as  predominant  factors  influencing  boys*  associ- 
ations • 

TABLE  IV 

Boys  in  Group  III  Compared  with  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Seven  Pairs  in 

Group 

III 

Characteris  tics 

Is  t 

pr. 

i 

2nd 

pr . 

1 3rd  pr. 

» 

4th  pr . 

Age  ( in  months ) 

168 

161 

» 

t 

179 

168 

i 

' 153 

150 

i 

i 

179 

170 

Otis  Self -Admin- 
istering Test 
Scores 

104 

106 

? 

t 

t 

96 

100 

i 

t 

• no 

115 

» 

t 

t 

113 

109 

Height  (in  inches) 

57 

66 

i 

t 

58 

62 

i 

'58-3/4 

60 

» 

i 

6 It 

62 

V/ eight 

69t  lio 

i 

i 

89 

110 

t 

' 86i_ 

94 

» 

t 

81t 

93 

Grade  Location 

7 

7 

» 

t 

7 

6 

t 

' 8 

8 

i 

t 

8 

8 
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TABIE  IV  (Continued) 

Boys  in  Group  III  Compared  with  Their  Friends  in 
Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Seven  Pairs 

in 

Group  III 

Characteris  tic 

' 5th 

pr. 

t 

6th 

• 

u 

a 

t 

7th 

.pr  • ' 

f 

Age  (In  months ) 

* 181 

169 

* 

t 

182 

168 

f 

185 

180 

Otis  Self -Admin- 
istering Test 
Scores 

' 88 

92 

t 

i 

i 

101 

103 

1 

i 

110 

115 

» 

Heifdit  (in  inches)’ 66 -3/4  61 

i 

t 

67 

65 

i 

l 

69 

65 

Weight 

’ 146 

102 

» 

t 

130 

115 

i 

t 

118 

125 

Grade  Location 

’ 8 

8 

» 

i 

9 

9 

t 

i 

9 

10 

TABLE  V 

Boys  in  Groups  IV  and  V Compared  with  Their 
Friends  in  Five  Characteristics  Measured 


* Eight  Pairs  In  Groups 

Characteristic  * 

Is  t 

Pr* 

r 

2nd 

Pr.  _ 

3rd 

Pr. 

t 

4th 

P.r. 

» 

Age  ( in  months ) t 

190 

185 

t 

i 

166 

144 

158 

16L_ 

» 

i 

145 

138 

Otis  Self -Admin-  ’ 
is  tering  Test  ’ 

Scores  ’ 

95 

. 90 

t 

t 

t 

101 

98 

120 

118 

i 

t 

t 

107 

114 

t 

Height ( in  inches  ) 1 

68 

65 

t 

t 

65 

57 

66 

61 

i 

t 

57 

54 

» 

Weight  ’ 

128 

102 

» 

t 

127 

69i 

110 

107 

» 

i 

79 

70 

» 

Grade  Location  1 

8 

8 

t 

i 

8 

7 

7 

7 

i 

t 

7 

6 
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TAB  IE  V (Continued) 


Boys  in  Groups IV  and  V Compared  with  Their 
Friends  in  Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Eight  Pairs  In  Groups 


Characteristic  ' 

5 th 

pr. 

t 

6th 

pr. 

t 

7th 

t 

8 th 

P.r-  .. 

. ...  t- 

Age  ( in  months ) * 

161 

140 

t 

f 

168 

185 

i 

t 

151 

145 

i 

t 

148 

142 

Otis  Self -Admin-  * 

t 

i 

i 

istering  Test  * 

Scores  * 

94 

97 

t 

t 

104 

115 

i 

! 

94 

98 

t 

t 

105 

108 

i 

Height (in  inches ) ' 

59 

65 

t 

t 

65 

67 

1 

t 

55 

58 

t 

t 

54 

57 

r 

Weight  * 

117 

88 

t 

» 

115 

157 

f 

t 

78 

89 

t 

t 

64 

72 

i 

Grade  Location  * 

8 

6 

i 

i 

9 

9 

» 

» 

7 

7 

» 

t 

7 

7 

Statistics  on  the  remaining  five  pairs  of  boys  included 
in  the  general  study  correspond  with  those  already  tabulated 
and  examined  in  the  preceding  tables*  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  the  writer* s conclusions  regarding  the  relative  influence 
of  certain  factors  upon  association  appear  well  documented. 

TABLE  VI 

Boys  in  Groups  VI  Through  X Compared  with  Their 
Friends  in  Five  Characteristics  Measured 


Five  Pairs  in  These  Groups 


Characteristic 

* 1st 

pr . * 2nd 

pr. ' 

3rd 

pr. 

* 4th 

pr . ’ 

5 th 

pr. 

Age  ( In  months  ) 

’149 

155  * 189 

156* 

184 

169 

'161 

192' 

166 

144 

Otis  Self -Admin- 

T 

i 

t 

t 

istering  Test 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

Scores 

*110 

107*  85 

89’ 

87 

86 

’ 95 

104' 

107 

103 

He ight ( in  Inc  he  s ) 

* 60 

62*  61. 

5 62' 

69 

65 

» 60 

66* 

65 

57 

Weight 

* 97 

81*114 

88* 

122 

121 

' 82 

110' 

127 

69., 

Grade  Location 

i 

» 7 

t 

7*  7 

t 

6’ 

8 
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» 

' 8 

i 

10' 

8 
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Nevertheless,  the  writer  decided  to  continue  his  analysis  a 
bit  further  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  said  conclu- 
sions were  actually  of  real  authenticity.  For  that  reason,  he 
examined  the  statistics  in  terms  of  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions for  the  entire  group  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
individual  pairs  of  friends. 

TABIE  VII 

Individual  Pairs  of  Friends  of  the  First  Division 
Compared  with  the  Entire  Group  in  Five  Characteristics 


Charac  ter Is  tic 

« Total 

* Group 

Twelve  Pairs  of 

Friends  in  Group  I 

1st.  pr. 

' 2nd 

pr. 

' 3rd  pr . 

i 

' Mean 

s:d. 

Mean  S.D. 

T 

'Mean 

S.D. 

t 

' Mean 

S.D. 

Age  (months) 

' 168.5 

14.8 

69  4 

i 

•172 

4 

i 

'178.5 

4.5 

Otis  Test 

» 

f 

Scores 

'105.8 

11.4 

117.5  2.8 

'117.5 

1.5 

'122 

2 

Height( in. ) 

i 

' 63.4 

4.7 

59.5  5.5 

t 

' 61 

3 

i 

' 62.5 

.5 

W eight 

t 

'140.6 

38.7 

94  24 

» 

'100 

15 

» 

'100.5 

10.5 

Grade  Location 

» 

» 7.8 

.9 

9 0 

« 

' 9 

0 

i 
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Individual  Pairs 
Compared  with  the 

TABLE  VII  (Continued) 

of  Friends  of  the  First  Division 
Entire  Group  in  Five  Characteristics 

Total  Twelve 

Pairs  of 

Friends  in  Group  I 

Characteristic 

* Group  ' 4th  pr. 

5th 

pr . 

' 6th  pr. 

t 

’Mean 

t 

S *D. 'Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

» 

'Mean 

S.D. 

Age  (months  ) 

-» 

'168.5 

— 

14.8 ' 181 

4 

170 

2 



'175 

5 

Otis  Test 

» 

t 

! 

Scores 

'105.8 

11. 4' 115 

0 

109 

5 

'103 

1 

Height  (in.) 

i 

’ 63.4 

t 

4.7'  66.5 

.5 

69.5 

1.5 

» 

» 65 

1 

Weight 

t 

'140.6 

» 

38.7' 139 

17 

134.5 

7.5 

t 

'133 

13 

Grade  Location 

i 

' 7.8 

» 

.9'  9 

0 

9 

0 

i 

* 9 

0 

TABLE  VII  (Continued) 

Individual  Pairs 

of  Friends 

of  the  First  Division 

Compared  with  the 

Entire  Group 

in  Five  Characteristics 

' Total  'Twelve 

Pairs  of 

Friends  in  Group  I 

Character  is  tic 

' Group  ' 7th 

pr. 

8th 

pr. 

' 9th  pr. 

r 

’Mean 

» 

S.D. 'Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

'Mean 

S.D. 

Age  (months ) 

i 

'168.5 

i 

14.8*122.5 

2.8 

169 

3 

» 

'151 

10 

Otis  Test 

1 ! 

t 

» 

Scores 

'105.8 

11.4' 144 • 5 

1.5 

105 

1 

'97 

1 

Height 

t 

' 63.4 

t 

4. 7 » 64.5 

1.5 

65 

0 

t 

' 60 

4 

Weight 

t 

'140.6 

i 

38.7' 122.5 

2.5 

111 

16 

f 

' 99.5 

17.5 

Grade  Location 

i 

' 7.8 

i 

.9'  7 

0 

8 

0 

t 

' 7.5 

.5 
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TABLE  VII  (Continued) 

Individual  Pairs  of  Friends  of  the  First  Division 
Compared  with  the  Entire  Group  in  Five  Characteristics 


1 Total 

•Twelve 

PaiAs  of  FriendA 

in  Group  I 

Characteristic 

* Group 

' 10  th 

pr. 

' 11th 

pr.  • 

12  th 

Pi*. 

» 

' Mean 

» 

S.D. ’Mean 

S.D. 

i 

' Mean 

i 

S.D.' 

Mean 

S.D. 

Age  (months) 

- 1 — ■ 

* 168  ,5 

t 

14.8 » 180*5 

10 

i 

•170.5 

t 

2.8’ 

165.5 

.5 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

» 

•105.8 

t 

11. 4«  86 

1 

t 

'106.5 

» 

3.5' 

125 

10 

Height 

• 

to 

CO 

» 

4.7'  67 

2 

! 

' 69.5 

! 

2.5* 

60.7 

6.8 

Weight 

t 

•140.6 

» 

38.7 '125 

4 

t 

•138 

i 

14  ' 

97 

27 

Grade  Location 

00 

. 

. 

CO 

03 

0 

i 

• 9 

i 

0 ' 

9 

0 

Comparison  of  means  and  deviations  . Table  VII  illus- 
trates these  figures  indicating  that  friends  of  Group  I tend 
to  differ  from  one  another  to  a much  lesser  degree  than  they 
do  from  the  group  as  a whole, 

A breakdown  of  the  figures  recorded  for  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  study  group  tends  to  substantiate  these 
conclusions*  Table  VIII  shows  the  means  and  standard  devia- 
tions for  pairs  of  friends  of  the  second  division.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  means  and  deviations  of  the  total 
group  are  also  included. 
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TABLE  VIII 


Pairs  of  Friends  of  Group  II  Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 


Total  ' 

Eight  Pairs  of  Friends  in  GroupII 

Characteristic 

' Group  ’ 

1st 



' 2nd  pr 

• 

' 3rd  pr. 

Mean 

S.D.  ' 

Mean 

♦ 

• 

CO 

Mean 

S.D. 

' Mean 

S.D. 

Age  ( months ) 

t 

'168.5 

t 

14. 8» 

176.5 

7.5 

176.5 

6.5 

t 

•176.5 

8.5 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

i 

•105.8 

» 

11.4' 

9 

4 

90.5 

3.5 

t 

'109 

6 

Height( in) 

i 

' 63.8 

i 

4.7' 

67 

2 

64 

1 

i 

• 66 

1 

Weight 

i 

•140.6 

i 

38.7' 

121.7 

.2 

116 

5 

i 

'135.7 

20.7 

Grade  Location 

i 

• 1 7.8 

t 

.9' 

8 

0 

8.5 

.5 

» 

' 9 

0 

TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 

Pairs  of  Frierxls  of  Group  II  Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 


r"  ‘Tolkl  ' » 

flight  fairs  of 

Friends 

in  Group  il 

Character  is  tic 

' Group  ' 

4th 

pr*.  _ 

' 5th 

pr*. 

6th  pr. 

' Mean 

S.D.  ' 

Mean 

S.D. 

'Mean 

S.D. 

' Mean  S.D. 

Age  (months) 

t 

'168.5 

1 

14.8' 

148 

3 

*152.5 

8.5 

i 

* 142.5  2.5 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

i 

'105.8 

t 

11.4' 

91 

1 

' 95 

1 

t 

* 106.5  1.5 

Height 

i 

• 63.8 

i 

4.7' 

56 

1 

' 62 

2 

t 

' 55.7  1.7 

Weight 

i 

•140.6 

i 

38.7' 

73.5  .5 

'106 

11 

i 

' 74.7  4.7 

Grade  Location 

t 

' 7.8 

t 

.9' 

7 

0 

’ 7.5 

.5 

t 

' 6.5  .5 
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TABLE  VIII  (Continued) 

Pairs  of  Friends  of  Group  II  Compared 
With  the  Entire  Group 


Characterist ic 

i Total  ' 

' Group  * 

Eight  Pairs  of  Friends  in  GroupII 

7th  pr.  ' 

8 th 

pr. 

i 

'Mean 

S.D.  ' 

Mean  S.DJ 

Mean 

S.D. 

t 

Age  (months) 

i 

'168.5 

» 

14.8' 

t 

182  4 ' 

144.5 

1.5 

Otis  Test 

V " ' ■* 

i 

i 

i 

Scores 

'105.8 

11.4' 

100.5  1.5' 

115.5 

2.5 

f 

Height  (in) 

t 

' 63.8 

t 

4.7' 

t 

66.5  1.5' 

55.8 

1.2 

t 

i 

Weight 

t 

'140.6 

i 

38.7' 

i 

145.515.5' 

66.7 

2.7 

t 

t 

Grade  Location 

i 

' 7.8 

» 

.9' 

i 

9 0 ' 

7 

0 

t 

i 

Table  IX  which  follows  immediately  illustrates  compara- 


tive figures  for  the  entire  group  and  the  pairs  of  friends 


classified  under 

the  heading 

of  Group  III. 

TABLE  IX 

Pairs 

of  Friends 
with  the 

of  Group  III 
Entir  e Group 

Compared 

Total  ' 

Seven  Pairs 

of  Friends 

in  GroupIII 

Characteristic 

' Group  ' 

Is  t pr  • ' 

2nd  pr . * 

3rd  pr. 

'Mean  S.D. ' 

Mean  S.D.' 

Mean  S.D.  ' 

Mean  S.D. 

Age  (months ) 

■4 

_' 168.5  14.8 » 

— - "...  i -4— 

164.5  3.5* 

- — - — 1- 

173.5  5.5* 

151.5  1.5 

Otis  Tes  t 
Scores 

i i 

’105.8  11.4’ 

» 

105  1 ’ 

98  2 ' 

112.5  2.5 

Height 

63.8  4^7! 

61.5  4.5! 

60  2 ! 

59.3  .7_ 

Wei  ght 

’ 140.6  38.7’ 

_ 90  20  ' 

99.5  10.5' 

90.2  3_.8_ 

Grade  Location 

t t 

t 7.8  .9' 

t 

7 0 ' 

y 

6.5  .5' 

8 0 

c. 
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TABLE  IX  (Continued) 

Pairs 

of  Friends  of  Group  III  Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 

' Total  ’Seven  Pairs 

of  Friends 

in  Group 

III 

Characteristic 

Group  * 4th  pr.  ’ 

5th  pr 

• 

» 

,Mean  S.D.'  Mean  S.&.i 

Mean 

S.D. 

j 

Age  (months  ) 

t t t 

’168.5  14.8’  174.5  4.5’ 

175 

6 

i 

! 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

t i i 

’105.8  11. 4»  111  2 ’ 

90 

2 

t 

t 

Height  (in) 

f i i 

’ 63.8  4.7’  61.6  .4' 

64 

3 

t 

t 

Weight 

t i t 

•140.6  38.7’  87.1  5.9’ 

124.2 

22.2 

1 

t 

Grade  Location 

f i t 

’ 7.8  .9’  8 0’ 

8 

0 

I 

1 

TABLE  IX  (Continued) 

Pairs 

of  Friends  of  Group  III  Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 

’ Total  ’Seven  Pairs 

of  Friends 

in  Group 

III 

Characteristic 

' Group  • 6th  pr.  ’ 

7th  pr. 

! 

’Mean  S.D. i Mean  S.D. i Mean 

S.D. 

I 

Age  (months) 

r~ r 

*168.5  14.8 ’ 175  7 ’ 

182.5 

2.5 

1 

1 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

1 » t 

*105.8  11.4' 102  1 ’ 

112.5 

2.5 

! 

t 

Height  (in) 

’ » ' 'i 

’ 63.8  4.7'  66  1 » 

67 

2 

» 

t 

Weight 

•140.6  38.7 ' 122 .5  7.5' 

121.5 

3.5 

* 

Grade  Location 

' 7.8  .9’  9 O' 

9.5 

.5 

1 
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As  was  noted  above,  careful  study  of  Tables  VII  through 
IX  reveals  that  in  almost  all  Instances  the  standard  deviation 
on  any  of  the  characteristics  measured  is  smaller  for  friends 
that  it  is  for  the  entire  group.  This,  of  course,  indicates 
that  friends  tend  to  be  a great  deal  like  one  another  in  all 
these  respects.  It  further  signifies  that  homogeneity  of  the 
mental  and  physical  qualities  considered  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced between  friends  than  it  is  among  the  group  as  a whole. 
These  conclusions  are  amply  borne  out  by  the  remaining  tables 

of  this  chapter.  Table  X,  for  example,  points  out  that  in  only 

25 

one  single  case  does  the  standard  deviation  of  a pair  of 
friends  exceed  that  of  the  total  group. 


TABLE  X 

Pairs  of  Friends  of  Groups  IV  and  V Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 


Total  ’Eight  Pairs  of  Friends  in  Groups IV-V 
Group  ’ Is  t pr.  ’ 2nd  pr.  ’ 3rd  pr. 

Mean  S.D.  Mean  S .£>.  Mean  S.D.  Mean  S.D. 


Characteristic 


Age  (months 


168.5  14.8 ' 187.5  2.5 


154 


11 


159.5  1.5 


Otis  Test 
Scores 


105.8  11.4  92.5  2.5 


99.5  1.5 


119 


Height 


63.8  4.7’  66.5  1.5 


63 


63.5  2.5 


Weight 


140.6  38.7 ' 115  13 


T 

.9’  8 


98.2  28.7  ’108.5  1.5 

j 


Grade  Location 


7.8 


0 


7.5  .5  ’ 


0 


^S0f#  Standard  deviation  on  height  for  second  pair. 
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TABLE  X (Continued) 

Pairs  of  Friends  of  Groups  IV  and  V Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 


Total  * Eight  Pairs  o t Friends  in  Groups  IV -V 


Characteristic 

* Group 

4th  pr. 

5 th 

Pr. 

’ 6th  pr. 

’Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 

S.D. 

’Mean 

S.D. 

Age  (months) 

i 

'168.5 

14.8 

141.5 

3.5 

149.5 

9.5 

i 

’176.5 

8.5 

Otis  Test 

t 

t 

Scores 

’105.8 

11.4 

110.5 

3.5 

95.5 

1.5 

’109.5 

5.5 

Height  (in) 

i 

’ 63.8 

4.7 

55.5 

1.5 

61.5 

2.5 

t 

» 66 

1 

Weight 

t 

’140.6 

38.7 

74.5 

4.5 

102.5 

14.5 

» 

’136 

21 

Grade  Location 

t 

’ 7.8 

.9 

6.5 

.5 

7 

1 

» 

’ 9 

0 

TABLE  X (Continued) 

Pairs  of  Friends  of  Groups  IV  and  V Compared 
with  the  Entire  Group 


Charac  terist ic 

’ Total 
’ Group 

1 

t 

Eight  Pairs  of  Friends  in  GroupsIV-' 

7th  pr  . 

' 8th  pr.  ’ 

’ Mean 

s:dV’ 

Mean 

S.D. 

’ Mean 

S.D. ’Mean  S.D. 

Age  (months) 

» 

•168.5 

t 

14.8' 

148 

3 

' 145 

» 

3 ’ 

Otis  Test 

i 

» 

i 

Scores 

’105.8 

11.4’ 

96 

2 

' 105.5 

2.5' 

Height  (in) 

8 

• 

CD 

i 

4.7’ 

56.5 

1.5 

' 55.5 

t 

1.5' 

Weight 

1 

•140.6 

i 

38.7' 

83.5 

5.5 

' 68 

! 

4 ’ 

Grade  Location 

CO 

. 

c- 

i 

.9' 

7 

0 

’ 7 

« 

0 ' 

Table  XI  includes  the  computations  for  the  five  remaining 


pairs  of  friends  thus  completing  this  phase  of  the  study* 
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Further  cons ideratlon  of  s tatlstics ♦ A more  complete 
analysis  of  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  forty 
pairs  of  friends  studied  as  compared  with  those  of  the  whole 
group  shows  interesting  results.  For  example,  the  standard 
deviation  on  age  for  the  whole  group  was  14,8*  Only  two  pairs 
of  the  forty  pairs  of  boys,  when  taken  separately,  exceeded 
this  measure  of  variability  while  two  others  approximated  it. 
The  standard  deviation  on  test  scores  of  the  Otis  Self -Admin- 
istering was  11.4.  Not  one  single  pair  of  friends  equalled 


TABLE  XI 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  boys  in 
Groups  VI  through  X 


Character is  tic 

’Five 

Pairs  of 

Friends  in  Groups  VI 

through  X 

’ 1st 

pr . 

’ 2nd 

pr . ’ 

3rd  pr. 

’4th  pr.  ’5th  pr. 

' Mean 

S.D. 

‘Mean 

S.D,  ' 

Mean  S.D. 

'Mean 

S.D. 'Mean  S.D 

Age  (months) 

■■■■  ■■ " 
*152 

3 

t 

{172 

t 

116.5’ 

176.5  7.5 

t 

'176.5 

» 

1&5>155  11 

Otis  Test 
Scores 

t 

‘108. 

5 1.5 

1 

’ 87 

i 

2 ’ 

86.5  .5 

» 

’ 99.5 

t 

4,5*  105  2 

Height  (in) 

t 

’ 61 

1 

i 

’ 61. 

» 

7 .25* 

67  2 

» 

’ 63 

t 

3 ' 61  4 

Wei  ght 

i 

’ 89 

8 

i 

'101 

» 

13  ’ 

14.5  .5 

t 

• 96 

» 

14  ' 98.5-28 

Grade  Location 

i 

’ 7. 

t 

5 .5*  6. 

t 

5 .5  » 

8 0 

t 

t 9 

i 

1 » 7.5 

or  surpassed  this  degree  of  variability  although  one  pair  did 
show  a standard  deviation  of  10.  Five  pairs  of  boys  came 
near  to  or  bypassed  the  standard  deviation  for  the  entire 
group  with  regard  to  height.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
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with  respect  to  weight  while  only  two  cases  were  found  wherein 
the  standard  deviation  in  grade  location  was  greater  for  in- 
dividual pairs  than  for  the  entire  group* 


Conclusi on*  Such  facts  lead  one  to  conclude  that  mental 
age  and  grsde  location  appear  to  be  more  important  than  chron- 
ological age  or  physique  In  determining  which  boys  will  associ- 
ate together*  Further  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  all 
forty  cases,  friends  were  most  alike  in  grade  location  and  that 
in  twenty-one  out  of  forty  instances,  or  slightly  better  than 


TABLE  XII 


Chart  Showing  the  Rank  of  Characteristics  in  Terms 
of  How  Often  They  Were  Most  Alike  Between 
Friends  of  Each  of  the  Forty  Pairs 

Studied 


i 

Rank 

Characteristic 

t 

1 

« 2 

* 5 

t 

4 

• 5 

Grade  Location 

i 

t 

40 

t 

i 

» 

t 

» 

t 

t 

t 

Otis  Test  Scores 

i 

i 21 

! 

. 15 

t 

i 

6 

i 

i 

He ight 

i 

i 

t 

. 15 

t 19 

« 

T 

6 

» 

t 

Age 

i 

T 

t 

t 2 

! 

i 7 

1 

t 

23 

t 

. 8 

Weight 

I 

t 

t 

t 2 

t 

. 1 

t 

1 

5 

i 

t 32 
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50%  of  the  time,  friends  were  next  most  similar  in  intelligence. 
These  findings  are  graphically  illustrated  in  Table  XII* 

Interpreted  properly,  this  chart  indicates  that  in  all 
cases  the  smallest  deviation  between  friends  was  found  in  grade 
location*  It  also  shows  that  in  twenty-one  cases  the  next 
smallest  deviation  obtained  in  Intelligence  Quotient,  while 
in  only  fifteen  instances  was  the  second  smallest  standard 
deviation  found  to  be  in  height. 

These  appear  to  be  statistically  significant  facts  which 
are  very  suggestive  especially  in  light  of  the  evidence  from 
similar  studies  outlined  above.  Human  beings  apparently  gravi- 
tate each  to  his  own  level,  socially,  mentally,  and  physically* 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  old  adage  about  birds  of  a 
feather  flocking  together  finds  substantiation  in  scientific 
evidence  at  least  in  the  case  of  friendships. 

Likewise  clear  is  the  fact  that  people  very  often  re- 
spond and  behave  differently  when  in  the  presence  of  others 
than  when  alone.  Since  the  writer  is  vitally  interested  in 
this  group  influence  and  its  utilization  for  the  better  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  he  plans  in  the  next  chapter  to  con- 
sider this  question  in  detail. 

24 

^These  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  comparing  the 
standard  deviations  on  each  characteristic  for  each  pair  of 
boys.  The  characteristic  on  which  the  deviation  was  smallest 
for  each  pair  was  thus  said  to  place  first  for  that  pair  of 
friends.  The  characteristic  whose  standard  deviation  was 
second  to  the  smallest  was  placed  next  and  so  on  till  all 
were  ranked. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  GANG  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GROUP  UPON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Compliance  with  the  group.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 

the  presence  of  others  tends  to  influence  an  individual.  Ihis 

is  especially  true  of  the  early  adolescent  of  gang  age.  As 

long  ago  as  1912,  Puffer^in  his  classic  on  the  gang,  stated  that 

the  gang  spirit  is  the  basis  of  the  social  life  of  the  boy.  He 

noted  that  the  character  of  the  gang  determines  to  a large  de- 

2 

gree  what  sort  of  man  the  boy  will  become.  Partridge  in  his 
study  of  leadership  among  adolescents  pointed  out  that  children 
tend  to  behave  as  their  associates  do  and  that  these  associates 
exert  a tremendous  influence  upon  the  individual  in  his  be- 
havior.  Strange  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  these  social  in- 
fluences constitute  the  very  essence  of  individuality  since 
one’s  pattern  of  reaction  to  the  contacts  made  in  the  group  is 
that  which  makes  one  individual  different  from  another. 

"'■Joseph  A.  Puffer,  The  Boy  and  His  Gang  (Boston: 

Hought on-Miff lin  Co.,  1912) , p.  72. 

g 

E.  De  Alton  Partridge,  Leadership  Among  Adolescent  Boys 
(New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934),  p,  6. 

2 

Ruth  Strang,  Group  Activities  in  College  and  Seconds ry 
School  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1946),  p . 11 • 
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Though  not  quite  so  strong  in  content,  the  statement  of  Jones 
in  her  article  on  adolescence  follows  this  same  line  of 
thought*  She  indicated  that  the  interests  and  a ctivities  of 
the  early  adolescent  center  around  his  group  and  that  he  is 
thus  interested  in  obtaining  the  approval  and  sanction  of  his 

c. 

associates  above  all  else*  As  Runner  stated  it,  the  adoles- 
cent is  found  to  be  concerned  most  exclusively  with  the  activ- 
ities, emotions  and  social  behavior  which  define  his  relation- 

fl 

ships  to  the  members  of  his  social  environment*  Furfey  refers 
to  this  influence  of  the  group  in  an  interesting  way  by  remark- 
ing that  ’’what  the  other  kids  do"  is  the  decalogue  of  the  gang 

age  boy.  In  his  study  of  the  processes  of  developing  person- 

7 

ality  in  boys,  Boorman  corroborated  these  observations  by 

stating  most  emphatically  that  to  a great  extent,  the  boy 

follows  suggestions  preceding  from  his  gang  in  the  amusements 

he  selects,  the  clothes  he  wears  and  the  habits  he  practices* 

Countless  other  authors  can  be  cited  in  this  regard  but 

8 

suffice  it  to  quote  one  other  in  conclusion*  Kvaraceus  in  his 

4Mary  C*  Jones,  ’’Adolescence,  A Study  in  Human  Relation”, 
Journal  of  Home  Economics , 28; 532,  October,  1936. 

^Jessie  R.  Runner,  ’’Social  Distance  in  Adolescent  Rela- 
tionships”, American  Journal  of  Sociology , 43;  428-39,  Nov.,  193 7. 

6P.  H.  Furfey,  "The  Other  Fellows”,  Child  Study,  8; 98, 
December,  1930. 

7 

Ryland  W.  Boorman,  Developing  Personality  in  Boys 
(New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929)  p.  49. 

Q 

William  C*  Kvaraceus,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  the 
School  (New  York;  World  Book  Co.,  1945) , p.  115* 
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study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  notes 
that  the  gang  must  be  recognized  as  a strong  social  force  and 
an  important  determinant  of  behavior.  As  he  himself  put  it 
,fmany  delinquents  in  Passaic,  as  elsewhere,  have  preferred  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  game  as  established  by  the  neigh- 
borhood gang,  engaging  in  delinquent  conduct  even  without  much 
interest  but  ’going  along’  with  a group."  Though  Kvaraceus 
was  primarily  concerned  with  delinquent  gangs  in  his  study,  it 
is  obvious  from  all  the  other  data  available  that  his  observa- 
tions likewise  apply  to  the  ordinary,  non-delinquent  groups. 

Studies  of  group  influence.  Fortunately  it  is  relatively 

easy  to  supplement  these  observations  with  concrete  scientific 

information  since  many  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  an 

effort  to  measure  the  so-called  group  influence.  Among  these 

9 

is  that  of  Travis  who  experimented  with  the  effect  of  a small 
audience  upon  the  accomplishment  of  individuals.  Using  an 
Eye -Hand  Coordination  Test  on  twenty-two  male  subjects,  he 
measured  the  effect  of  a small  mixed  audience  upon  the  actual 
performance  of  the  individuals.  The  experiment  seemed  to  show 
a superiority  in  eye -hand  coordination  before  a small  audience 
as  compared  with  absence  of  an  audience.  Although  the  differ- 
ence was  not  highly  significant,  a study  of  individual 

^L.  E.  Travis,  "The  Effect  of  a Small  Audience  Upon  Eye- 
Hand  Coordination",  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psvcholocv. 
20:142-146,  February,  19257  " — 
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performances  left  no  doubt  in  Travis ’ opinion  of  the  influence 
of  the  audience  upon  the  score* 

10 

In  another  study  of  this  type , Allport  reported  upon 
the  testing  of  the  amount  of  free  associations  of  individuals 
when  alone  and  when  In  a coworking  group.  He  found  that  the 
presence  of  the  group  did  affect  responses  in  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  responses  made  when  others  were 
present.  As  a result  of  his  experiments,  he  concluded  that 
there  is  a general  tendency  for  people  to  act  more  quickly  and 
more  efficiently  In  the  presence  of  others  than  when  alone.  He 
further  concluded  that  people  tend  to  be  more  conservative  in 

their  judgments  when  others  are  present. 

11  12 

Experiments  conducted  by  Gordon  and  S troop  serve  to 

substantiate  these  views.  Both  Gordon  and  Stroop  found  in  their 
studies  dealing  with  the  judging  of  the  weight  of  small  boxes 
by  a group  of  students,  first  as  individuals,  then  as  a group 
(by  pooling  their  guesses  into  one  correlation  between  the 
actual  and  estimated  weights)  that  group  judgment  appeared  to 
be  much  better  than  individual  judgment  at  least  in  this  partic- 
ular case. 

^■°F.  H.  Allport,  Social  Psychology  (Boston:  Houghton- 
Mifflin  Co.,  1924),  p.  422. 

■^K.  Gordon,  "Group  Judgment  in  the  Field  of  Lifted 
Wei|hts",  Journal  of  Experimental  Psycho  logy,  7:598-400,  March 

IP 

J.  Ridley  Stroop,  uIs  the  Judgment  of  the  Group  Better 
Than  That  of  the  Average  Member  of  the  Group? w.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  15:550-562,  April,  1932. 
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Following  this  same  type  of  investigation  was  that  of 

13 

Watson  wbo  studied  the  effectiveness  of  group  thinking  in 
writing  words  from  the  letters  of  a single  word.  The  subjects 
were  one  hundred  and  eight  students  of  education  who  had  been 
divided  into  random  groups.  Watson  found  that  the  product  of 
group  thinking  was  definitely  superior  to  that  of  the  average 
member  and  even  to  that  of  the  best  member  of  the  group.  As 
a result  of  this  experiment,  he  concluded  that  learning  on  the 
part  of  an  individual  is  probably  greater  with  the  group  than 
if  he  worked  alone.  The  experiments  also  pointed  out  that  the 
larger  the  group  the  more  superior  appears  to  be  the  group 
product. 

14 

Partridge  states  in  his  thesis  that  undoubtedly  much 

of  this  incentive  to  work  with  a group  is  the  result  of  rivalry. 

15 

He  refers  to  an  experiment  by  Mayer  which  showed  that  spontan- 
eous rivalry  arising  between  fourteen  year  old  boys  caused  an 
apparent  gain  in  both  speed  and  quality  of  mental  work  when 
compared  with  similar  work  done  alone.  While  investigating 
cooperation  among  children.  Mailer  found  that  a pupil  when 

^G.  B.  Watson,  ,fDo  Groups  Think  More  Efficiently  Than 
Individuals ?'*  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 
23:328-336,  September,  1928. 

14Partridge,  o£.  cl t. , p.  20. 

^Loc . clt . 

B.  Mailer,  Cooperation  and  Competition:  An  Ex- 
perimental Study  in  Motivation  (New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1929)  pp.  176. 


given  free  choice  of  whom  he  would  work  for,  responded  in  the 
following  way  by  strength  of  motive:  (1)  work  for  one’s  own 
sex  (2)  work  for  one’s  self  (3)  work  for  one’s  team  (4)  work  for 
one’s  school  class  (5)  work  for  the  arbitrary  group  assigned 
by  the  teachers.  Though  this  might  seem  contradictory  to  the 
studies  previously  cited,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  except 
for  working  for  one's  sex,  the  larger  and  less  defined  the 
group,  the  less  the  motivati  on  to  the  individual,  the  less 
keen  the  sense  of  competition. 

In  the  field  of  education  proper,  studies  of  group  re- 

17 

sponse  and  influence  have  also  been  made.  In  two  of  these, 
classes  were  divided  into  small  discussion  or  working  groups 
and  results  indicated  that  this  "group  method"  produced  much 
more  favorable  results  in  achievement  and  in  interest  In  sub- 
ject matter. 

Need  for  application  of  principles . All  of  these  studies 
and  experiments  serve  to  highlight  the  importance  of  thinking 
of  the  individual  as  a member  of  a group.  Fortunately  most 
educators,  sociologists  and  psychologists  realize  this  fact 
and  are  attempting  to  make  others  see  its  importance.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  recognition  has  not  been  followed  by 
actual  application  in  educational  methods  as  readily  as  it 

l^T.  M.  Thie,  W.  A.  Barton  as  quoted  by  Partridge, 
op.  cit . , p.  21. 
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should  have  been.  Thus,  although  the  individual  is  destined, 
as  a social  being,  to  use  the  skills  he  acquires  in  school  in 
a society  that  is  made  up  of  countless  Informal  interacting 
groups,  too  often  he  is  treated  as  an  isolated  unit  with  no 
consideration  of  the  influence  which  his  group  might  have  upon 
his  behavior  and  with  little  effort  to  adjust  the  lessons 
learned  according  to  his  needs  as  an  acting  member  of  his 
group.  Consequently,  the  fact  that  the  group  might  be  used  to 
great  advantage,  both  to  the  school  and  to  the  child,  has  gone 
unheeded  in  most  of  our  classrooms^’  It  is  true  that  many 
schools  have  benefited  by  an  incorporation  of  group  guidance 
and  extra-curricular  activities  in  their  programs,  but  it  is 
likewise  true  that  countless  others  continue  to  deal  with  in- 
dividual pupils  without  thought  or  relation  to  their  social 
informal  groupings. 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  GROUP 

To  counteract  this  tendency  in  his  own  situation,  the 
writer  determined  to  launch  a cooperative  program  of  school 
and  extra-school  activities  which  would  utilize  the  fact  of 
group  influence  as  an  integral  part  of  Its  operation. 

The  school  serves  the  pupil.  Basic  to  any  such  plan  of 
action  is  the  consideration  tha  t the  school  exists  for  the 


18 


Ibid.,  p.  22 
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individual  pupil.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it  behooves  all  to 

plan  and  outline  any  program  of  activities  according  to  the 

evident  and  expressed  needs  of  the  students  themselves.  How 

this  could  best  be  done  in  Washington  was  a problem  difficult 

to  solve  until  the  writer  came  across  references  in  the  lit- 

19 

erature  to  Ross  Mooney’s  Problem  Check  List. 

The  Problem  Check  List . Study  of  this  form  revealed  it 
to  be  of  practical  use  since  it  appeared  in  both  a Senior  and 
Junior  High  School  edition.  Dividing  many  of  the  ordinary 
problems  of  youth  into  seven  categories  under  the  headings  of 
Health  and  Physical  Development,  School,  Home  and  Family,  Boy 
and  Girl  Relations,  Relations  to  People  in  General,  Self- 
Centered  Concerns,  and  Miscellaneous,  this  check  list  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  many  intricate  and  perplexing  problems  of 
the  normal  junior -high-school  youngster. 

Procedure  follow ed.  Each  of  the  boys  who  had  previously 
been  interviewed  and  requested  to  answer  the  questionnaire  per- 
taining to  the  formation  of  friendships  was  now  asked  to  study 
and  underline  on  the  Check  List,  those  problems  which  were 
causing  him  any  trouble  whatsoever. 


19 


See  Appendix  B 
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Analys  Is  of  results . Figure  I shows  the  breakdown  of  the 


790  problems  indicated  by  the  boys,  according  to  the  seven 
categories  of  the  Check  List.  School  problems  by  far  out- 
number all  others  with  the  Miscellaneous  group.  Boy  and  Girl 
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Figure  I 

Breakdown  of  Problems  According  to  Seven  Categories  of  Mooney’s 

Check  List 

^P—Health  and  Physical  Development;  S--School; 

HF— Home  and  P'amily;  X— Miscellaneous  ; BG — Boy 
and  Girl  Relations;  PG--Rela tions  to  People  in 
General;  SC — Self-Centered  Concerns. 

Relations  and  Self-Centered  Concerns  clustered  together  as 

second  in  frequency.  Examined  in  the  light  of  grade  location, 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  121  problems  can  be  attributed 

to  seventh  graders,  240  to  eighth  graders  and  429  to  ninth 

graders 
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At  first  glance  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  as  boys 
advance  in  school  they  become  more  aware  of  the  many  problems 
which  affect  them  in  their  daily  lives.  A study  of  Table 
XIII  tends  to  confirm  this  first  impression  since  it  shows  that 
the  average  number  of  problems  per  age  group  increases  propor- 
tionately with  chronological  age.  The  only  exception  to  this 
general  statement  lies  in  the  sixteen  year  old  division  in 
which  case  the  one  boy  checked  only  five  problems.  Because 
this  boy  is  a very  retarded  pupil  still  in  the  eighth  grade  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  apparent  deviation  from  the  normal 
trend  may  be  due  to  any  of  several  traits  of  personality  and 
character.  Whether  or  not  intelligence  might  be  one  of  these 

TABLE  XIII 

Number  of  Problems  Per  Age  Group 


Age  Level 
in  Years 

Number  of 
Problems 

Number  of  Boys 
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is  highly  problematical  however,  since  an  examination  of  the 
problem-frequency  statistics  in  light  of  recorded  Intelligence 
Quotients  revealed  no  definite  trends. 


Solving  the  problems . This  inability  to  explain  In  full 
the  differences  In  quality  and  nature  of  problems  for  individ- 
ual boys  does  not  In  any  way  minimize  their  reality.  Conse- 
quently, the  writer  determined  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
formulation  of  a program  of  action  which  would  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Any  such  program 
would  of  course  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  nature  and 
utilize  the  influence  of  the  gang  if  it  were  to  adhere  to  the 
original  intentions  of  the  author. 

The  next  chapter  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
evolution  of  this  proposed  program  with  particular  attention 
being  given  to  the  role  of  guidance  in  the  homeroom.  Obviously 
such  a program  must  be  geared  to  the  limitations  and  capabil- 
ities of  the  local  school  system.  For  that  reason  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  early  in  the  chapter  some  of  the  features 
of  the  conmunity  and  its  schools  before  beginning  the  presen- 
tation of  the  plan  proper. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PLANNING  A PROGRAM  OF  ACTION 
THE  ROIE  OF  GUIDANCE 


Description  of^  the  community.  The  town  of  Washington, 
Connecticut,  which  is  largely  residential  in  nature,  boasts 
a normal  population  of  between  1500  to  2000.  This  number  is 
greatly  increased  during  the  summer  months  by  an  influx  of 
visitors  and  vacationers.  During  the  school  year  when  the 
population  is  down  to  normal,  the  town  can  be  divided  into 
three  centers  of  population  which  differ  considerably  from  one 
another  in  socio-economic  status.  On  the  "Green”  live  the 
most  fashionable  folk  who  rely  upon  many  of  the  Swedish-Ameri - 
cans  in  the  "Depot”,  a mile  or  two  distant,  to  supply  them 
with  the  services  essential  to  their  mode  of  life.  Among  these 
can  be  listed  the  local  grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  plumber 
and  electric  shops,  barber  and  cobbler  shops,  and  hardware  and 
household  furnishings  store.  The  third  subdivision  of  the 
township,  New  Preston  by  name,  is  centered  approximately  four 
miles  away  from  the  Depot  and  is  the  home  of  perhaps  the  poor- 
est and  most  retarded  families  in  the  area  from  the  socio- 
economic standpoint.  It  has  Its  own  shopping  district  and 
^ grammar  school. 


Need  for  guidance.  Since  the  Washington  schools  draw 
upon  each  of  the  "villages”  for  some  of  their  students,  it  can 
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readily  be  seen  that  individual  differences  are  in  some  cases 
quite  pronounced  among  the  student  body*  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  very  limited  vocational  opportunities  await  the 
graduate  or  drop  out  student  in  the  conm unity,  points  to  an 
evident  need  for  the  wise  guidance  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
the  schools. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  apparent  need  has  gone  un- 
heeded to  the  moment  insofar  as  a precise,  formal  plan  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  guidance  is  concerned.  Perhaps 
this  lack  of  concrete  planning  can  be  attributed  to  general 
inertia,  to  lack  of  insight  or  to  the  so  common  feeling  that 
in  the  snail  school  guidance  is  everybody’ 3 job  as  a result 
of  which  it  becomes  nobody’s  job.  Whatever  the  case  may  be, 
the  fact  is  that  guidance,  as  such,  has  no  specific  place  in 
the  schools’  program* 

It  must  be  recognized  of  course  that  the  size  of  the 
schools  and  the  finances  of  the  town  do  not  permit  the  hiring 
of  specialists  in  guidance*"*'  Nevertheless,  the  school  should 
do  its  utmost  to  work  with  all  individuals  and  institutions 
available  in  order  to  do  as  best  it  can  this  vitally  important 
work. 

Survey  of  the  local  s choo  Is  . The  schools  in  Washington 

■^B.  G.  Williamson,  How  to  C ouns e 1 Students  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Go.,  1939) , p.  40. 
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are  well  equipped  in  both  physical  plant  and  in  teaching  per- 
sonnel. In  the  "Depot”  is  located  the  Consolidated  School 
which  serves  as  an  elementary  building  housing  grades  one 
through  eight  with  an  enrollment  of  192,  as  of  September,  1948. 
The  high  school,  situated  nearby,  houses  grades  nine  through 
twelve  and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  100.  New  Preston  is  the 
site  of  a second  elementary  school  which  serves  79  children  in 

grades  one  through  seven. 

2 

A recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Study  Oroup  of  the 
local  League  of  Women  Voters  points  out  that  both  elementary 
schools  are  in  good  physical  condition  although  the  increase 
in  school  population  is  already  affecting  teaching  efficiency. 
Their  report  on  the  high  school  building  coincides  remarkably 
with  that  of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 
which  evaluated  the  local  secondary  school  on  November  2 and  3 
of  1948.  Both  these  reports  note  that  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  high  school  is  excellent.  It  is  modem  and  well  kept; 
its  classrooms  are  well -lighted,  well-venti  lated,  and  well- 
equipped.  It  has  ample  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  industrial  arts 
and  home  economics  facilities.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  State 
Evaluation  Comnittee  stated  that  the  high  school  plant  is 
"adequate  for  200  to  225  students".  This  observation  is  actually 

""^Report  of  the  Washington  Study  uroup  (Washington,  Conn., 
November,  1948),  pp.  17. 

5 Washing ton  High  School  Eval uatlon  (Hartford;  Bureau  of 
Youth  Services,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education, 
November,  1948),  pp.  15. 

4Loc . cit. 
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of  considerable  importance  since  the  Board  of  Education  is  at 
the  present  time  contemplating  the  transfer  of  the  seventh  and 
^ eighth  grades  from  the  elementary  schools  into  the  high  school 

building.  Such  a move  would  result  in  a two-fold  benefit  to 
the  children  of  the  community.  It  would  alleviate  the  crowded 
classrooms  of  the  grammar  schools  while  affording  the  junior- 
high  school  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  exploratory  experiences  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  Home  Economics  classes  in  the  high  school.  At  present 
in  the  Consolidated  School  there  are  six  teachers  to  handle  the 
192  pupils  in  six  classrooms.  The  New  Preston  School  has  three 
teachers  in  three  rooms  to  take  charge  of  its  79  pupils.  Es- 
timates of  school  population  for  the  next  few  years  indicate 
that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools 
will  increase  considerably.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
would  mean  further  congestion  in  the  already  crowded  rooms  of 
the  lower  schools,  it  seems  sensible  to  follow  any  reasonable 
course  available  toward  resolving  this  difficulty*  One  such 
course  is  the  transfer  of  grades  seven  and  eight  to  the  high 

school  building  where  ample  room  Is  available.  This  step  would 

6 

be  in  the  direction  of  sound  educational  philosophy  and  would 

The  writer  had  access  to  several  school  population  esti- 
5 mates  prepared  in  chart  form  by  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 

ent of  Schools*  These  charts  point  to  an  increasing  enrollment 
throughout  the  next  eight  years. 

£2 

Washington  Study  Group,  og.  cit . , p.  7. 
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allow  for  a redis trioution  of  the  elementary  grades  in  the 
rooms  now  available  in  the  local  schools.  Naturally  such  a 
transfer  would  necessitate  the  employment,  as  is  estimated,  of 
two  more  high  school  teachers  for  the  year  1949  -50  when  this 
plan  is  scheduled  to  go  into  effect,  if  approved.  But  in  dll 
fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  without  this  reorgan- 
ization, it  will  be  necessary  to  hire  two  new  elementary  school 
teachers,  one  for  each  school  for  the  next  school  year  in  order 
to  handle  the  increasing  pupil  enrollment  more  effectively. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  logical  to  make 
this  transfer  thus  making  a six  year  high  school  of  the  present 
four  year  one.  This  would  mean  that  in  1949-50  there  would  be 
one  seventh  grade  homeroom  of  approximately  thirty-one,  an 
eighth  grade  of  about  thirty -3 even  and  a ninth  grade  of  twenty- 
one.  Added  to  these  would  be  the  eighty-five  students  already 
enrolled  in  the  high  school,  bringing  the  total  high  school 
population  to  about  174. 

The  writer  is  most  anxious  to  see  this  reorganization 
realized  for  it  would  mean  that  all  junior-high  school  children 
would  be  housed  in  the  same  building  thus  giving  unity  of  ad- 
ministration and  direction  to  his  intended  plan  of  action. 

EVOLUTION  OP  THE  PLAN 

Phase  one . Essentially  this  plan  is  very  simple.  One 
phase  of  it  calls  for  the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  act 
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as  head  of  the  guidance  "department"  while  working  through  a 
faculty  guidance  committee.  This  committee,  consisting  of  the 
ninth  and  twelfth  grade  homeroom  teachers  who  are  well  trained, 
guidance -minded  individuals,  would  act  in  a supervisory  capac- 
ity, The  idea  is  by  no  means  original  or  unique  since  examples 

7 

of  its  use  are  very  much  in  evidence  throughout  the  country. 

8 

It  is  in  fact,  the  very  suggestion  made  by  the  State  Evaluators 
in  their  survey  wherein  they  proposed  that  a committee  of  two 
be  appointed  to  work  with  the  principal  in  the  formulation  of 
a basic  plan  of  operation.  Under  the  direction  of  this  commit- 
tee would  come  the  various  guidance  agencies  including  such 
special  assistants  as  the  school  doctor  and  nurse,  the  visiting 
supervisor,  local  civic  welfare  organizations,  and  the  extra- 
curricular activities  or  club  sponsors.  Also  included  would  be 
all  classroom  teachers  and  homeroom  teachers.  Policies  form- 
ulated by  the  principal  would  be  discussed  and  developed  by  the 
guidance  committee.  They  would  then  be  outlined  and  passed  on 
to  the  homeroom  and  classroom  teacher  for  application  in  specif* 
ic  situations.  Throughout  the  entire  year  the  counsel  and 
cooperation  of  the  special  assistants  would  be  made  available 
whenever  necessary  thus  rounding  out  a well  integrated  and 
coordinated  program. 


7 

Leonard  V.  Koos  and  G.  N.  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Secon- 
dary Schools  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1932)  pp.  525-27. 

^Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education,  op.  cit. , 

p.  11. 
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Figure  2 

Organization  of  the  Guidance  Program 

Figure  2 illustrates  this  plan  of  organization. 

Phase  two  of  the  program.  The  second  phase  of  the  plan 
calls  for  the  extension  of  the  physical  education  program  and 
the  establishment  of  more  cooperative  i ntra -community  activi- 
ties. In  order  to  carry  out  this  second  phase,  it  would  be 
helpful  if  a woman  physical  education  teacher  for  girls  were 
added  to  the  high  school  staff  thus  giving  the  present  male 
teacher  more  time  to  work  with  the  boys.  If  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  school  system  be  carried  out,  this  step 
could  be  accomplished  without  too  much  difficulty.  This  is  true 
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since  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  hire,  as  one 
of  the  two  new  teachers  needed  under  the  new  arrangement,  a 
woman  who  would  be  qualified  to  teach  physical  training  in  ad- 
dition to  a regular  academic  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  transfer  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  not  made,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  obtain  a woman  director  of  athletics  and 
games  thus  throwing  the  burden  of  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
plan  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  male  teacher. 

The  matter  of  intra -community  cooperation  involves  closer 
liaison  among  the  local  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  local  wel- 
fare organizations,  church  and  civic  groups  and  the  schools. 
These  organizations  are  now  much  interested  in  the  school  pro- 
gram as  is  evidenced  by  the  work  of  the  Study  Group  sponsored 
by  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  But  it  is  felt  that  this  im- 
terest  has  not  been  and  is  not  being  developed  to  its  maximum. 
For  that  reason  the  school  principals  could  be  organized  into 
a three  member  public  relations  committee  who  would  publicize 
school  activities  of  all  kinds  thus  keeping  the  public  eye 
focused  upon  the  work  being  done.  With  better  public  relations, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  community  as  a whole  would  take 
an  even  greater  interest  and  a more  active  participation  in  the 
job  of  making  the  schools  as  efficient  as  possible. 

TEE  ROLE  OF  THE  HOMEROOM 

Present  s it ua ti on . Regarding  phase  one  of  the  overall 
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plan,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  its  operation  depends  to  a large  extent  upon  its  direc- 
tor, the  high  school  principal.  Fortunately  this  official  is 
quite  competent  and  interested  in  the  plan  and  with  the  help 
and  cooperation  of  his  faculty  guidance  committee  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  most  effective.  However,  it  is  felt  that  the 
homeroom,  as  presently  constituted,  represents  a very  weak  link 
in  the  chain  of  supervision.  No  extra  time  or  help  is  current- 
ly afforded  the  homeroom  teacher  for  guidance  activities  of  any 
kind*  This  is  a deplorable  situation  since  the  homeroom  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  logical  place  to  begin  the  application  of 

9 

the  principles  evolved  by  the  guidance  committee.  It  is  in 
the  homeroom  that  boys  get  together  with  their  friends  for  the 
first  time  each  school  day*  It  is  here  that  the  influences  of 
the  group  begin  their  daily  work  upon  each  boy. 


* 


Importance  of  homeroom.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy 

of  time  and  effort,  it  is  the  practical  place  to  introduce 

guidance  since  the  differences  in  point  of  view  and  opinions 

10 

lend  greater  interest  to  the  work  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  learn  about  him- 
self through  a discussion  of  similar  problems  in  others.  Fur- 
thermore, group  discussion  in  the  homeroom  serves  the  purpose 


9C.  C 
Teachers  (S 


. Dunsmoor  and  L.  M.  Miller,  Guidance  Me thoas  for 
cranton,  Pa.i  International  Textbook  Co.,  1942),  p 46 


^°R.  D.  Allen,  F.  J.  Stewart  and  L.  J.  Schloerb,  Common 
Problems  Group  Guidanc e (N.Y.j  Inor  Publishing  Co.,  1964),?* 2. 
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of  giving  the  individual  a chance  to  feel  the  recognition  and 

support  of  his  peers  , a very  important  item  in  the  lives  of 

..  . 11 

the  gang-age  youngster. 

Such  discussions  also  give  practice  and  experience  to 

pupils  in  socializing  their  opinions,  in  developing  tolerance 

toward  the  opinions  of  others  and  in  learning  how  to  partici- 

12 

pate  in  a highly  democratic  yet  scientific  procedure. 

It  is  in  the  homeroom  then  that  cooperation  between  the 

13 

school  and  the  gang  can  actually  begin.  Cox  and  Duff  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  homeroom  is  a ’’gang"  which  can  help 
greatly  in  developing  in  its  members  the  elements  of  courage, 
confidence  and  loyalty  so  necessary  for  effective  daily  living. 

15 

Careful  planning  essential.  Like  many  others,  these 
authors  hasten  to  add  that  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  of 
unity  is  not  automatic  within  the  homeroom.  It  is  an  achieve- 
ment accomplished  only  by  a careful  selection  of  goals,  a pro- 
gram of  action  pointed  toward  these  goals  and  an  opportunity 

16 

to  develop  them  in  actual  practice.  All  of  these  things 

^Ruth  Strang,  Group  Activities  in  College  and  Secondary 
Schoo  1 (New  Yorkj  Harper  and  Bros.,  1946),  p.  6. 

^Allen,  ^t.  al.,  ojd.  cit . , p.  3. 

13p  w j-  qox  and  J.  C.  Duff,  Guidance  and  the  Class  - 
room  Teacfier* (New  Yorkj  Prentice-Kail  Co.,  1942),  p.  78. 

14Ibid.,  p.  235. 

■^Ruth  Strang,  0£.  cl t. , p.  161.  See  also  Koos  and  Ke- 
fauver,  Cox  and  Duff  or  any  standard  guidance  text. 

l6Cox  and  Duff,  od.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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require  time,  to  be  sure.  They  demand  much  more  than  the 

seven  minutes  currently  allotted  the  homeroom  in  the  local 

schools.  Many  authorities  maintain  that  a daily  period  of  at 

17 

least  thirty  minutes  should  be  established  in  order  to  do 
this  work  effectively. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a generous  allotment 
of  time  could  or  would  be  made  in  Washington  because  of  the 
resultant  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  day,  which  now 
runs  from  8;55  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  A longer  school  day  would 
necessarily  entail  either  an  earlier  start  for  school  or  a 
later  arrival  at  home  for  the  more  than  60 % of  the  school  pop- 
ulation who  depend  upon  buses  for  their  transportation  to  and 
from  school.  In  some  instances  this  would  result  In  a very 
long  ’’school11  day  since  many  of  the  youngsters  have  to  come  a 
mile  or  more  to  the  bus  stop  before  travelling  the  remaining 
four  or  five  miles  to  school. 

For  these  reasons,  the  writer  felt  that  he  should  attempt 
to  adapt  his  program  to  a minimum  daily  homeroom  period  of 
about  fifteen  minutes  supplemented  once  a week,  at  least,  by 
one  twenty-five  to  thirty  minute  period.  Of  course  such  a 
limited  amount  of  time  would  greatly  restrict  and  hinder  the 
effectiveness  of  any  guidance  work  done  in  the  homeroom.  But 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  even  this  minimum  time  allotment 

17 

Dunsraoor  and  Miller,  0£.  clt.  , p.  47. 
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would  be  very  extensive  when  compared  to  the  current  seven 
minute  period  which  is  barely  enough  for  carrying  out  routine 
administrative  duties  • 

Scheduling  activities  for  the  homeroom.  With  this  longer 
homeroom  period  available,  the  teacher  could  then  adjust  to  his 
own  groups  those  activities  outlined  by  the  guidance  committee 
and  destined  to  provide  guidance  of  the  educational,  civic  - 
ethical-social  and  vocational  types.  During  one  of  the  fifteen 
minute  daily  meetings,  he  might  delineate  one  or  two  of  the 
topics  as  suggestions  for  the  weekly  discussion  period.  On  the 
next  day,  he  might  offer  the  students  an  opportunity  to  decide 
which  subject  they  wish  to  consider.  A third  day,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  choosing  of  committees  which  would  handle  var- 
ious phases  of  the  discussion.  Another  day  of  the  week  could 
be  set  aside  as  regular  class  meeting  day.  During  the  long 
period  which  would  come  on  the  fifth  day,  the  detailed  analysis 
of  the  topic  of  the  week  would  be  made.  A sample  of  how  these 
could  be  arranged  in  an  effective  weekly  schedule  follows; 

Monday — A homeroom  bus iness  meeting  to  discuss 

school  events,  social  affairs,  plans  for 
special  activities. 

Tuesday — Groun  meeting  or  guidance  topics. 

Teacher  presents  several  topics  for  stu- 
dent consideration. 

Wednesday — Group  meeting  on  guidance  topics. 

Students  choose  question  for  discussion. 

Thursday- -Group  meeting  on  guidance  topics.  Plans 
are  made,  committees  appointed  for  the 
discussion  period. 
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Friday --Topic  of  the  week  discussed.  Student 
officers  preside. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  schedule  is  cer- 
tainly not  considered  absolutely  rigid  and  unalterable.  It  is 
but  a means  to  an  end  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a flexible, 
pliable  tool  capable  of  being  modified  to  individual  needs  or 
tas  tes  • 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  A GUIDANCE  UNIT 

In  order  to  visualize  more  intelligibly  how  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  committee’s  outline  can  be  road©  to  a specific  home- 
room, a typical  guidance  problem  is  herewith  presented  in  terms 
of  the  general  and  the  particular  situation. 

The  policy  making  group,  cognizant  of  the  general  needs 

of  the  junior  high  school  student,  might  propose  that  among 

the  topics  to  be  handled  in  the  homeroom  should  be  the  question 

of  attitude  and  wise  use  of  time  for  study  and  work.  If  so, 

they  would  list  one  or  two  general  objectives  for  a discussion 

13 

of  this  question.  These  might  be:  (1)  to  help  each  student 
realize  the  importance  and  value  of  good  habits  of  study  and 
work;  (2)  to  help  him  learn  how  to  plan  and  budget  his  own  time. 

Involved  In  the  attainment  of  these  goals  would  be,  among 
others:  (1)  a discussion  of  the  meaning  or  nature  of  work  and 

18 

See  Allen,  ej;.  al . , ojd.  cit . , pp.  151-186  for  examples 
of  problem  outlines  of  this  type. 
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play;  (2)  a consideration  of  one's  personal  habits  regarding 
study  and  work. 

Added  recommendations  might  include  a few  projects  whose 
performance  would  represent  practical  experience  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  A planned  schedule  for  a week  and  an 
analysis  of  the  study  habits  of  successful  students  might  be 
two  such  projects. 

References  which  the  outline  might  suggest  for  the 
teacher,  includes 

William  T.  Book,  Learning  How  to  Study  and  Work 
Effectively.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Go.,  1926. 
pp  . 194-250. 

John  M.  Brewer,  Occupations  . Boston:  Ginn  and 
Co.,  1936.  pp.  31-55;  pp.  112-147;  pp. 

435-470. 

Edman  Harris,  Introduc  tion  to  Youth.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Go.,  1940.  pp.  15-54; 
pp.  86-125. 

for  the  pupil: 

Brewer,  Occupations . pp.  31-55;  pp.  112-147. 

Book,  Learning  How  to  Study  and  yiork  Effectively, 
pp.  194-207;  pp.  224-250. 

Application  to  specific  si tuatlons . This  brief  outline 
together  with  similar  information  pertaining  to  some  of  the 
other  common  problems  of  youth  would  be  distributed  to  each 
homeroom  teacher.  It  would  then  fall  to  him  to  decide  when 
to  introduce  each  particular  topic  according  to  his  planned 
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19 

calendar  of  events.  Naturally  this  would  demand  that  the 

teacher  be  aware  of  the  needs,  interests  and  capacities  of  his 

pupils.  It  would  also  mean  that  he  would  have  to  be  prepared 

to  allow  the  pupils  ample  opportunity  to  develop  and  carry  on 

the  daily  programs  in  accord  with  these  needs  and  interests. 

For  only  through  a cooperative  effort  between  the  teacher  and 

h^s  students  and  the  establishment  of  a spirit  of  freedom  and 

of  general  participation  in  all  discussions  and  activities  can 

20 

these  homeroom  programs  be  made  successful. 

j In  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  present  Investigation, 
this  would  indicate  that  each  homeroom  teacher  in  the  junior- 

high  school  grades  would  throw  open  to  dis cussion,  to  study  and 

v 

to  research,  questions  and  topics  destined  to  help  resolve  the 
problems  of  the  youngsters  as  indicated  by  their  responses  on 
the  Mooney  Check  List. 
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Figure  3 

Problems  of  Boys  in  Grade  Seven  as  indicated  by  the  Mooney 

Check  List 

aCf.  p.  40  for  an  explanation  of  these 


19 

Supra. , p.  45. 

2^Cox  and  Duff,  og.  cl t. , p.  244. 
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As  can  be  gleaned  from  Figure  3,  paramount  among  these  in 
the  seventh  grade  is  the  school  problem  Involving,  as  it  does, 
habits  of  study  and  work,  the  budgeting  of  time  and  the  acquis- 
ition of  skills  • 

The  homeroom  teacher  should  be  able  to  see  at  once  that 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  him  to  apply  to  his  own  situation 
the  general  outline  submitted  by  the  guidance  committee.  For 
that  reason  be  must  set  about  to  develop  the  outline  in  greater 
detail  and  must  supplement  it  with  objectives,  projects  and 
experiences  of  particular  value  to  his  own  group  of  pupils. 

With  this  in  mind  he  might  very  well  work  out  the  following 
objectives  for  his  discussion. 

1.  To  help  pupils  realize  the  value  of  good 
habits  of  study  and  work. 

2.  To  help  pupils  to  avoid  outside  distrac- 
tion and  interruptions. 

3.  To  help  pupils  understand  the  important 
issues  involved  in  this  problem. 

4.  To  show  that  work  is  a physical  and  mental 
necessity,  a privilege  and  not  a curse. 


Among  the  specific  topics  to  be  aired  and  studied  in  an 
effort  to  clarify  the  issues  involved,  he  might  list  the 
following. 

1.  How  can  good  study  habits  help  to  avoid  waste 
of  time? 

2.  When  there  is  a large  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  what  is  your  method  of  attack?  Do  you 
have  any?  Would  concrete  planning  help? 
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3.  Should  you  accustom  yourself  to  work  and 
study  under  nerve-racking  distractions  be- 
cause one  is  sometimes  forced  to  work  under 
such  conditions  in  industry?  Do  you  think 
that  this  would  be  good  self-discipline  or 
that  it  would  bring  on  unnecessary  fatigue? 

4.  Are  there  any  occupations  in  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  work  out  a time  budget?  Give 
examples  . 

5.  Discuss  certain  occupations  which  might  very 
likely  have  long  stretches  of  work,  e.g., 

(a)  a physician  during  a serious  epidemic 

(b)  a housewife  during  a hous e -cleaning  per- 
iod. Would  planning  be  helpful  under  these 
conditions? 

6.  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between  work 
and  play?  Does  the  professional  baseball  play- 
er "work”  even  if  he  loves  to  play?  Are  there 
some  people  who  must  perform  unpleasant  or 
distasteful  work?  Why?  How  can  one  avoid  work 
which  one  dislikes?  (Becoming  expert  in  other 
kinds  of  work?  Leaving  it  for  someone  else  to 
do?) 

7.  Have  you  heard  of  anyone  who  begged  for  the 
privilege  to  work?  (Dr.  Manette  in  Dickens' 

A Tale  of  Two  Citle  s e.g.) 

8.  Is  it  true  that  only  the  lowest  and  poorest 
people  have  to  work?  Do  rich  men  and  in- 
tellecutals  have  to  work  too  — if  not  for  others, 
for  themselves?  (Edison,  Einstein,  Rockefeller, 

Ford , ) 

In  oraer  to  provide  concrete  experiences  designed  to  help 
the  student  meet  his  individual  problems,  the  teacher  might 
suggest  several  projects  of  the  type  listed  below. 

1.  Investigation  of  facts  by  individual  and/or 

committees.  Let  each  pupil  write  a short  account 
of  how  he  spent  his  time  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days.  Submit  these  to  a committee  for 
study.  Show  the  distribution  of  time  for  sleep, 
meals,  study,  recreation  etc. 


2.  Ways  of  securing  the  opinions  of  others . 

Interview  a few  of  the  most  successful  upper- 
class  students  in  order  to  uiscover  their  at- 
titudes toward  making  plans  and  following 
them, 

3.  Planning;  a s chedule  or  budget  of  time.  Plan  a 
time  schedule  for  a week’s  activities;  try  to 
follow  it;  report  difficulties  and  revise 
schedule,  if  necessary;  repeat  this  for  a couple 
of  weeks.  Discuss  the  results  in  class. 

4.  Self -study  project.  Do  you  work  of  your  own 
volition  or  do  you  need  some  one  to  drive  you? 

Is  there  any  relationship  here  to  joy  in  work? 

How  do  you  plan  to  improve  your  work  habits  and 
attitudes  ? 

Finally  the  homeroom  sponsor  would  notify  his  pupils  of 

books  and  articles  which  might  be  of  help  to  them  in  their 

discussion  and  attempted  solution  of  the  problem.  In  addition 

to  those  named  by  the  principal’s  committee,  he  could  cite: 

Occupational  Briefs  , published  by  Science 
Research  Associates,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Way  of  Life  Series  edited  by  Row  and 
Peterson,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Meeting  the  needs  of  s eventh  graders . Following  this 
same  general  procedure  for  the  remaining  problems  outlined  by 
the  supervisory  group,  the  homeroom  teacher  can  thus  meet  the 
needs  of  his  own  group.  If  it  happens  that  some  issues  of 
special  import  to  his  pupils  are  not  mentioned  in  the  general 
outline,  then  he  must  be  prepared  to  introduce  these  himself. 
He  might  prevent  undue  difficulty  in  this  regard  by  drawing  up 
a temporary  list  of  suitable  guidance  topics  which  he  feels, 
in  the  light  of  pupil  responses  on  the  Check  List,  personal 
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observation  and  other  techniques,  will  prove  valuable  and  in- 
teresting to  his  students.  In  the  seventh  grade  such  a list 
might  itemize  the  following  points  for  discussion. 

1.  What  constitutes  a good  sport?  Am  I one? 

2.  What  to  take  in  high  school? 

3.  Good  manners  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

4.  Knowing  more  about  jobs. 

5.  Learning  where  and  how  to  ask  for  help. 

6.  Why  do  I lose  my  temper? 

7.  Getting  along  with  the  family. 

8.  How  to  manage  an  allowance. 

9.  What  are  some  good  health  habits? 

10.  What  should  I do  in  my  free  time? 

11.  Are  borrowing  and  lending  bad  habits? 

12.  Am  I selfish? 

13.  What  should  be  my  attitude  and  responsi- 
bility toward  the  property  of  others? 

14.  How  to  take  criticism  from  my  elders. 

15.  Just  what  is  cheating? 

A problem  of  special  importance  to  the  seventh  graders 
would  be  the  question  of  orientation  and  adaptation  to  a new 
school,  if  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  local  schools 
should  be  effected.  Such  a task  would  naturally  be  of  prime 
consideration  to  the  homeroom  teacher  who  would  do  well  to  em- 
bark upon  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  aid  in  this 
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orientation,  an  all  day  visit  in  the  fall  and  again  in  the 

21 

spring  preceding  the  year  of  entrance  might  be  a good  idea. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  transfer  of  graaes  were  not  realized, 
this  job  would  naturally  become  the  responsibility  of  the  ninth 
grade  homeroom. 

Knowledge  of  pupl Is  is  essential.  Earlier  in  this  dis- 

22  . 

cuss  ion,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  teacher  must  know  his 

pupils  through  such  techniques  as  the  Check  List,  personal  ob- 
servation and  other  tools  of  guidance.  Without  going  into  too 
lengthy  an  analysis  of  these,  it  is  important  to  consider  them 
in  the  light  ofa basic  minimum  for  efficient  homeroom  operation* 
First  among  these  is  the  question  of  records.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some  sort  of  file  be 

kept  for  each  student  in  order  to  record  his  progress  in  school* 

25 

In  addition  to  keeping  a history  of  grades,  these  records 
should  include  health  reports  of  the  school  doctor  and  nurse, 
basic  data  of  size,  status,  background  and  home  conditions  of 
family,  scores  on  any  tests  of  intelligence,  aptitude  or  achieve- 
ment which  might  have  been  administered,  educational  and  voca- 
tional plans  of  the  student,  if  any,  plus  any  comments  or  ob- 
servations by  teachers  which  might  serve  to  amplify  these  data. 
These  records  should  be  kept  in  a safe  yet  convenient  place 

2^Ruth  Strang,  Educa  tlonal  Guidance : Its  Principles  and 
Practice  (New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1947) , p.  76. 
oo 

Supra . , p . 50 • 

23 

Koos  and  Kefeauver,  ojd.  c it .,  pp.  191-379. 
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which  in  the  case  of  Washington  would  probably  be  the  central 
files  in  the  High  School  principal’s  office.  With  such  in- 
formation accurately  recorded  on  a year  to  year  basis  , the  new 
teacher  can  hope  to  get  some  appreciation  of  each  individual 
pupil  at  the  moment,  or  even  before,  he  enters  specific  home- 
rooms. The  warning  must  be  sounded,  however,  that  no  amount  of 
fancy  recording  of  test  scores  or  accumulations  of  personal 
data  will  be  of  any  worth  whatsoever  if  allowed  to  sit  and 
gather  dust  in  a file  cabinet  whose  interior  never  sees  the 
light  of  day.  Any  records,  any  scores,  and  observations  must 
be  studied  and  seriously  considered  by  the  individual  teacher 
concerned  if  they  are  to  have  any  real  value.  In  a school 
system  the  size  of  Washington,  this  should  not  be  an  over- 
burdening task  yet  it  is  one  which  has  been  overlooked.  Proper 
emphasis  by  the  principal  through  his  committee  might  very  well 
help  here . 

Other  techniques  of  value  to  the  teacher  seeking  to  know 
more  about  the  individual  pupil  also  deserve  consideration. 
Personal  observation  has  already  been  referred  to  and  is  cer- 
tainly a first  hand  way  of  gathering  information.  In  the 
small  school,  this  is  rendered  quite  simple  and  effective  be- 
cause of  the  frequent  contact  with  the  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents. Teacher  conferences  where  these  observations  can  be 
exchanged  and  discussed  are  also  worth  while. 

Another  valuable  source  of  data  is  the  student  himself. 
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Autobiographies,  analysis  of  interests,  hopes  and  ambitions, 

educational  and  vocational  plans  can  all  prove  fruitful  in 

24 

providing  facts  of  importance. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  processes  through  which  the 
alert  and  interested  teacher  can  come  to  know  his  pupils.  They 
constitute  a basic  minimum  of  measures  considered  vital  to  the 
success  of  this  phase  of  the  writer’s  program. 

Activities  in  the  eighth  grade . Although  this  program 
has  been  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  seventh  grade  home- 
room alone,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  its  application  ends 
there.  The  eighth  and  ninth  grade  homerooms  can  also  endorse 
activities  of  personal  and  social  guidance  for  their  pupils. 
Utilizing  the  same  procedures  employed  by  the  seventh  grade 
teacher,  the  sponsor  of  the  eighth  grade,  for  example,  can 
adapt  the  general  problems  of  youth  to  his  own  group.  In  terms 
of  the  current  study,  this  would  indicate  that  he  would  prepare 

to  discuss  with  his  students  such  issues  as  those  highlighted 

, , 25 

below. 

1.  How  to  budget  time  for  rest,  play  and  work. 

2.  Earning  one's  spending  money. 

3.  What  is  self-confidence?  How  can  I acquire  it? 

24Loc . cit . 

25See  Wendell  Yeo,  "Suggested  Content  for  A Group  Guid- 
ance Program",  Education,  65:80-89,  October,  1944,  for  lists 
of  this  type. 
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4.  How  to  start  a hobby  and  enjoy  one. 

5.  Do  I know  and  practice  good  study  habits. 

6.  How  can  I learn  to  make  up  my  mind  about 
what  I want  to  study  and  what  I want  to  be? 

7.  Sharing  responsibility  in  the  home. 

8.  The  importance  of  companions. 

9.  How  to  act  at  social  affairs. 

10.  The  importance  of  keeping  in  good  shape. 

11.  How  can  I develop  self-control  and  good 
"personality”? 

12.  Learning  to  respect  others  and  their  opinions. 

13.  Taking  pride  in  doing  a good  job. 

14.  What  is  good  sportsmanship? 

15.  Should  I join  clubs  and  take  part  in  ath- 
letics and  other  activities? 

The  work  of  the  ninth  grade  homeroom.  By  the  same  token, 
the  ninth  grade  homeroom  must  analyze  the  needs  and  interests 
of  its  members  in  order  to  prepare  to  meet  them.  With  the  help 
of  the  work  done  in  the  present  investigation,  the  teacher  will 
find  some  of  these  to  be  the  following. 

1.  How  can  I improve  my  school  work? 

2.  Why  do  I feel  tired  most  of  the  time? 

3.  Should  I go  to  college  or  try  to  get  a job? 

4.  What  are  the  requirements  for  high  school 
graduat ion? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship  between  school  work 
and  a real  job  later  in  life? 
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6. 

What  should  be  my  attitude  toward  girls? 

7. 

How  can  I learn  to  spend  my  money  more  wisely? 

8. 

What  can  I do  about  making  people  like  me  better? 

9. 

Why  was  I born?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  me? 

10. 

How  can  I get  along  better  with  my  parents? 

11. 

Do  I get  enough  sleep? 

12. 

Should  I take  up  smoking? 

13. 

Why  do  I fail  in  so  many  things  I try  to  do? 

14. 

How  should  I act  at  a party? 

15. 

How  can  I tell  right  from  wrong? 

16 . 

How  should  I dress  for  school,  parties  etc.? 

17. 

What’s  wrong  with  day  dreaming? 

18. 

How  should  I choose  an  occupation? 

19. 

Is  it  the  teacher's  fault  all  of  the  time  or 
is  the  teacher  human  after  all? 

to 

o 

• 

Learning  to  plan  to  finance  an  education. 

21. 

Why  do  I worry  so  much? 

Although  this  ana  the  preceding  lists  of  questions  are 
by  no  means  complete,  they  do  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  range 
and  scope  of  the  problems  of  junior-high  school  youngsters* 
They  constitute  a real  challenge  to  everyone  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  best  development  and  fullest  growth  of  every 
boy  and  girl. 


Girls  likewise  merit  attention.  Despite  the  fact  that 
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little  mention  of  girls  has  been  made  throughout  this  paper, 
the  writer  feels  that  they  are  entitled  to  just  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  boys.  But  because  this  thesis  was  and  is  to 
plan  for  the  gang-age  boy,  he  has  not  said  much  about  girls  or 
about  senior  high  school  pupils,  for  that  matter.  It  is  felt 
however,  that  most  of  the  recommendations  and  plans  made  for 
the  junior-high  school  boy  would  be  of  real  value  to  girls  of 
the  same  age.  It  is  further  believed  that  similar  provisions 
should  be  considered  for  all  senior  high  school  students  since 
adjustment  to  personal  and  social  life  and  educational  and  vo- 
cational planning  are  perhaps  even  more  important  to  them  than 
for  the  younger  pupils. 

The  writer  has  concerned  himself  throughout  this  chapter 
with  the  role  of  homeroom  guidance  as  an  important  element  of 
phase  one  of  his  program.  He  shall  next  consider  the  work  of 
the  classroom  and  the  interview  as  other  integral  parts  of  this 
same  first  phase. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GUIDANCE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  AND  THROUGH 
THE  INTERVIEW 

THE  JOB  OP  THE  CLASSROOM 

Personalized  teaching*  Group  guidance  is  not  applicable 
to  the  homeroom  alone.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  small 
school  where  the  size  of  classes  is  conducive  to  informality 
and  more  friendly  relations  between  teacher  and  pupils.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  teacher  has  a splendid  opportunity  to 
know  his  students  well.  With  this  knowledge  he  can  then  plan 
classroom  assignments  and  activities  according  to  the  actual 
needs  and  capabilities  of  his  students.  This  type  of  teaching 
is  of  course  highly  desirable  since  it  takes  into  account  the 
individual  differences  of  youngsters.  But  the  classroom 
teacher  who  really  understands  his  charges  need  not  stop  at 
this  point.  He  is  also  aware  of  the  strength  of  group  influ- 
ences and  through  cooperative  and  committee  work  tries  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  friendly  relations,  for  developing 

social  skills  and  for  creating  a feeling  of  security  and  ac- 

1 

ceptance  for  each  child. 

The  teacher  in  these  ways  shows  a personal  interest  in 
each  youngster  and  by  treating  all  in  a friendly  and  human 
way,  helps  permeate  the  school  with  an  atmosphere  of 

^-Ruth  Strang,  "Guidance  Through  Groups”,  Review  of  Edu- 
cational Research,  15:165,  April,  1945. 
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friendliness,  cooperation  and  a willingness  to  help  others* 

It  is  in  just  such  an  atmosphere  that  a guidance  program 

will  succeed.  The  feeling  of  trust,  confidence  and  mutual 

respect  between  teacher  and  pupil  makes  for  good  rapport  which 

3 

is  fundamental  to  effective  personnel  work.  As  one  writer  has 

it  nthe  heart  of  good  guidance  lies  in  the  human  relationships 

.1  4 

which  exist  in  every  classroom". 

Underlying  this  entire  phase  of  the  study  is  the  basic 

tenet  that  every  teacher  should  be  pupil-minded  rather  than 

5 

subject  minded  in  his  work.  The  teacher  must  be  genuinely 
willing  to  accept  and  treat  the  student  as  a person;  as  an 
individual  human  being.  He  must  become  a partner  with  the 
student  in  the  business  of  making  the  most  of  school  life.  He 
must  strive  to  become  a member  of  the  "gang",  certainly  an  old- 
er and  more  sophisticated  one,  but,  a truly  accepted  one  none 
6 

the  less. 


o 

Ruth  Strang,  "The  Role  of  the  Tea cher  in  Personnel  Work 
(New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1946),  p.  113. 

3 - 

H.  G.  Williamson,  How  to  Counsel  Stud  an  ts  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1939),  p.  360. 

^R.  Barbour,  "The  Organization  of  Guidance  Service  ina 
City  School  System",  California  Journa  1 of  Elementary  Education 
14:228,  May,  1946. 

5 o 

Ruth  Strang . Pupil  *ers  onnel  and  Guidance  (New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  19 40 ) , Chap.  VIII. 

P.  W.  L.  Cox  and  J.  C.  Duff,  Guidance  and  the  Classroom 
Tea  cher  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Co. ",  19  42 ) , p.  80. 
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~ f 

How  this  philosophy  can  be  applied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  classrooms  of  Washington's  schools  is  the  immediate  con- 
cern of  this  chapter. 

Guidance  in  the  English  c lass  . First  to  be  considered  is 
the  English  class.  Anxious  to  do  as  best  she  can  her  important 
job,  the  English  teacher  must  approach  her  work  from  the  stand- 
point of  pupil  needs  and  abilities  rather  than  from  her  own. 

She  must  bear  uppermost  in  mind  the  fact  that  how  much  pupils 

7 

learn  is  much  less  important  than  how  they  fee  1 about  it. 

She  must  work  to  promote  self-confidence,  to  encourage  origi- 
nality, and  to  urge  students  to  make  real  contributions  to  the 
class  and  to  the  school.  In  short,  she  must,  if  she  is  to  be 
truly  effective  In  her  teaching,  remember  that  the  curriculum 
is  but  a means  to  an  end.  She  must  ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  subject  matter  and  c lassroom  work  are  but  instruments  to 
be  used  in  the  delicate  task  of  helping  young  people  make  in- 
dividual and  social  adjustments  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future . 

Written  exercises  helpful.  With  such  a guidance -minded 
outlook,  the  English  teacher  can  contribute  much  to  the  success 
of  the  overall  program.  She  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  guid- 
ance leads  Inherent  in  many  of  her  classroom  activities.  In  the 


7rbid. , p.  81. 
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field  of  written  composition,  she  can  assign  topics  on  educa- 
tional and  vocational  research  subjects.  Some  possibilities 
in  this  regard  are  offered  below. 

1.  If  I were  Principal  for  a Day. 

2.  My  Opinion  of  Good  Teaching. 

3.  On  Going  to  College. 

4.  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  a White  Collar  Job. 

5.  The  Rise  of  the  American  Theater. 

She  can  also  encourage  die  writing  of  autobiographies, 
essays  on  personal  interests,  ambitions  and  dreams  which  will 
not  only  furnish  valuable  information  concerning  the  student’s 

background  but  also  migfat  bring  to  light  Inner  conflicts  of 

...  8 
pers  onality. 

Through  prdcis  writing,  outlining,  note  taking  and  read- 
ing comprehension  she  can  emphasize  methods  of  study  and  help 
develop  good  study  habits.  By  presenting  as  many  types  of 
literary  forms  as  possible,  the  teacher  might  arouse  the  in- 
terest of  pupils  to  the  point  where  they  would  make  reading  or 
writing  a worthy  leisure  time  activity. 

Oral  work  aids  in  guidance.  Prank  discussion  of  social 
and  ethical  concepts  encountered  in  the  reading  of  class  and 

^John  Dollard  and  0.  H.  Mowrer,  nA  Method  of  Measuring 
Tension  in  Written  Documents  ”,  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social 
Psychology,  42:3-32,  January,  1947. 
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extra  -»class  literature  can  aid  in  the  growth  of  social  con- 
sciousness and  ethical  values.  The  reading  of  biographies  can 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  inspiration  and  in  most  cases,  in- 
troduction to  or  clarification  of  a particular  occupation. 

Oral  reports,  debates  and  dramatic  skits  of  social  situa- 
tions (introductions  etc.)  are  but  a few  of  the  vehicles  through 
which  poise  and  self-confidence  can  be  developed.  Public  speak- 
ing assignments  on  persuasive,  informative  and  instructional 
topics  supplement  this  work  as  well  as  offer  a chance  for  re- 
search in  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  This  can  be 
seen  from  a glance  at  some  topics  of  this  kind,  examples  of 
which  are  herewith  given. 

1.  How  to  Sell  Magazines  (or  any  item  the  indi- 
vidual student  decides  upon^. 

2.  What  I Want  to  be  in  Adult  Life. 

3.  Why  There  Are  So  Many  French  Words  in  the 
English  Language. 

4.  How  to  Build  Better  Model  Airplanes  (merely 
one  of  many  similar  instructional  possibil- 
ities ) . 

A class  survey  of  occupations  which  demand  precision  and 
perfection  of  English  composition  would  certainly  constitute 
a valuable  project.  A study  of  jobs  requiring  fluency  in  the 
spoken  word  might  serve  as  a complementary  group  endeavor. 

9 

In  these  and  in  other  ways,  the  alert  English  teacher  can 


%ee  Sylvere  Bishop,  "Guidance  in  the  English  Class". 
Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass., 
1946).  pp.  93  for  an  excellent  treatment  of  these. 
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easily  inject  real  guidance  into  her  classroom  exercises.  In 
so  doing  she  not  only  makes  her  teaching  more  effective  but 
probably  also  renders  it  much  more  appealing  and  interesting 
to  the  pupils.  Personal  experience  bears  out  this  latter  state- 
ment. 


Pragmat ic  outlook  needed.  Every  classroom  teacher  has 

the  responsibility  of  presenting  subject  matter  from  the  util- 

10 

itarian  standpoint,  in  so  far  as  its  nature  permits.  Students 
should  be  made  to  s ee  how  each  course  functions  in  their  lives; 
how  it  helps  them  meet  college  entrance  requirements;  how  it 
serves  as  a prerequisite  for  other  subjects;  how  it  is  used  in 
specific  occupations;  or  how  it  is  helpful  in  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Guidance  throu gh  Social  Studies . The  Social  Science 
teacher  is  especially  fortunate  in  this  respect  since  it  should 
be  obvious  to  most  students  that  a knowledge  of  current  affairs, 
politics  and  geography  is  of  practical,  cultural,  political, 
economic  and  conversational  value . If  such  Is  not  the  case, 
then  it  must  be  the  teacher’s  first  job  to  make  crystal  clear 
the  fact  that  discussion  of  the  problems  of  history  and  con- 
temporary society  aid  greatly  In  achieving  better  personal  and 
social  adjustment  to  modern  living.  Such  a discussion  creates 

■^Clarence  C.  Dunsmoor  and  L.  M.  Miller,  Guidance  Methods 
for  Teachers  (Scranton,  Pa.,  International  Textbook  Co.  1942), 
p.  34. 
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interest  in  the  affairs  of  state,  local  and  otherwise,  in  the 
problems  of  tiie  home  and  school,  in  the  disputes  of  labor  and 
of  management,  all  of  which  tend  to  make  the  individual  more 
aware  of  his  responsibilities  as  a member  of  a family,  of  a 
school  and  of  a community. 

It  is  likewise  important  for  this  teacher  to  point  to 
the  vocational  implications  inherent  in  the  subject  matter.  By 
assigning  readings  to  current  and  past  biographies,  she  can 
awaken  the  pupils  to  a realization  of  the  scope  and  great  im- 
portance of  statesmen,  geographers  and  historians. 

Study  of  occupations . Her  efforts  to  provide  more  val- 
uable guidance  Information  can  take  the  form  of  a coordinated 
study  of  the  world  of  work.  Begun  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  grade  year  and  continued  throughout  the  ninth,11  such 
a project  could  prove  invaluable.  As  an  Integral  part  of  this 
endeavor,  a student  survey  of  the  community  could  be  made.  In 
this  way  the  pupils  would  canvass  the  town  and  by  means  of  per- 
sonal interviews,  questionnaires  and  other  information  gather- 
ing devices  would  learn  of  the  requirements,  duties,  rewards 
and  setbacks  of  occupations  within  their  own  town.  The  value 
of  such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  overemphasized.  What  it  could 
do  to  awaken  youngsters  to  the  actuality  of  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  home  life  would  make  It  worthwhile  in  itself. 

H Leonard  V.  Koos  and  G.  N.  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Second- 
Schools  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1932),  p.  93. 
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What  it  would  mean  in  terras  of  social  contacts,  exchanging  of 
opinions  and  increased  knowledge  of  community  affairs  would 
make  it  seem  almost  mandatory. 


Other  valuab  le  techniques . In  a history  class  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  affords  itself  for  assigning  research  proj- 
ects related  to  activities,  educational  and  occupational,  of 
certain  periods  of  time  gone  by.  Done  in  groups  or  through 
committees,  such  assignments  help  the  student  link  the  past 
with  the  present  by  rendering  more  clear  the  relationship  of 
former  Institutions  and  customs  to  present  day  mores. 

Forum  dis cussi  ons , special  student  reports  on  the  geo- 
graphy and  civilization  of  other  countries,  and  visits  to 
places  of  historical  interest,  (nearby  Litchfield  e.g.)  are  but 
a few  more  suggestions  whereby  the  Social  Science  teacher  can 
enliven  her  classes  while  serving  their  guidance  needs. 

Individual  attention  paramount.  None  of  these  proposals 

will  be  of  true  significance  however,  unless  the  teacher  works 

always  to  show  a warm  and  sincere  personal  concern  in  all  that 

the  student  does.  When  fairness,  impartiality,  sympathetic 

understanding  and  genuine  interest  are  thus  displayed,  students 

are  far  n»re  willing  to  take  active  part  in  classroom  proceed- 
12 

ings  . This  then  results  in  a wholesome  atmosphere  of  cooper- 
ation and  of  readiness  to  work  which  will  benefit  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

12 

Duns  moor  and  Miller,  op.  cit . , p.  28. 
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Science  and  guidance . Needless  to  say  the  teachers  of 


Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  can  do  a great  deal  toward 
furthering  the  work  of  guidance  in  the  school.  By  highlighting 
the  educational,  occupational  and  s oci o-ethical  concepts  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  General  Science,  and 
Mathematics,  they  can  help  the  student  see  the  practical  side 
of  these  academic  subjects.  Among  written  assignments  which 
might  give  pupils  a greater  insight  into  reality  and  tremendous 
possibilities  of  these  sciences  are: 

1.  Biographical  sketches  of  famous  men  in 
these  fields. 

2.  Themes  on  natural  beauties  and  phenomena 
of  the  community. 

3.  Compositions  and  essays  on  the  application 

of  scientific  principles  in  actual  situations. 

4.  Imaginative  short  stories,  skits,  conversa- 
tions dealing  with  the  potentialities  of  mod- 
ern s cience. 

5.  Description  of  experiments  and  studies  car- 
ried on  by  the  student  during  extra -school 
hours  . 

Round  table  discussions,  panels  and  debates  on  the  social 
and  ethical  implications  of  recent  scientific  progress  cer- 
tainly would  add  to  general  interest.  Units  of  work,  special 
projects  and  cooperative  experiments  intended  to  take  into 
account  the  specific  interests  and  abilities  of  individual 
youngsters  could  not  but  inject  a genuine  pupil-minded  outlook 
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into  the  sometimes  weighty  atmosphere  of  these  classes.  Field 
trips  to  nearby  Waterbury,  (a  center  of  the  brass  industry), 
to  a bleachery  not  eight  miles  distant  from  the  school,  and  to 
similar  industrial  establishments  would  give  all  a chance  to 
see  chemistry  actually  at  work.  Nature  walks  through  local 
hills,  valleys  and  forests  would  awaken  pupils  to  a greater 
appreciation  of  the  natural  beauties  of  their  environment 
while  broadening  their  knowledge  of  Biology. 

These  plans  to  individualize  and  personalize  teaching 
are  not  the  option  of  a few  teachers  only.  Any  instructor, 
man  or  woman,  viio  is  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  his  subject, 
can  do  much  to  bring  about  a more  comprehensive  realization  of 
the  genuine  significance  of  all  studies  as  determinants  of 
success  and  happiness  in  the  world. 

Guidance  in  the  language  class . The  responsibility  of 
the  Foreign  Language  teacher  to  try  to  make  clear  to  his 
students  the  real  worth  of  his  subject-matter  courses  is  no 
less  than  that  of  another  instructor.  This  might  appear  a 
difficult  task  especially  as  regards  Latin.  But  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  Latin  is  not  so  much  a good  means  of  provid- 
ing mental  discipline  as  it  is  a course  required  by  many 
colleges,  a study  helpful  to  many  professions  and  a subject 
which  can  stand  on  its  own  merits  of  beauty  and  of  expressive- 
ness as  a worthy  cultural  pursuit. 

With  French,  the  other  language  taught  in  the  local  high 
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school,  the  job  is  much  easier.  The  value  of  French  to  men 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  international  banking,  diplomacy  and 
in  wholesaling  and  retailing  can  readily  be  made  obvious.  How 
this  applies  to  wholesaling  and  retailing  is  easy  to  understand 
when  one  considers  that  in  many  places,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire 
for  example,  there  are  many  people  who  still  rely  mainly  upon 
French  as  their  mode  of  expression. 

A study  of  the  history,  culture  and  geography  of  the 
countries  from  which  these  languages  come  serves  to  promote 
greater  international  understanding  and  greater  respect  for  the 
contributions  of  others  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Shop  courses  offer  gul dance.  In  an  unusually  favorable 
position  regarding  guidance  in  the  classroom  is  the  Industrial 
Arts  teacher.  Since  he  meets  with  the  students  in  a more  in- 
formal way  and  deals  with  them  on  a more  natural  plane,  he  is 
in  a position  to  treat  each  pupil  more  individually.  By  th6 
very  nature  of  course  content,  this  teacher  can  offer  inform- 
ation and  exploratory  experiences  of  a most  pragmatic  kind. 

He  can  encourage  each  child  to  carry  on  projects  of  his  own 
choosing.  He  can  help  him  acquire  skills  and  techniques  which 
are  very  useful  in  everyday  life.  He  can,  through  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  classroom  ffllaborator y" , approximate  real  life  sit- 
uations thus  giving  the  youngsters  some  conception  of  actual 
working  conditions  in  adulthood. 
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It  is  in  these  classes  that  much  can  be  done  toward  edu- 
cating young  people  to  participate  and  assume  responsibility 
in  family  living.  Through  the  repairing  of  school  property 
(door  handles,  goalpost,  loose  hinges  etc.)  and  through  the 
building  of  toys,  bric-a-brac,  and  furniture,  these  classes  can 
teach  the  value  of  property  and  engender  respect  for  the  v/ork 
of  others.  Visits  to  the  shops  of  local  craftsmen,  (cabinet 
maker,  electrician,  and  plumber  e.g.)  will  introduce  the 
youngsters  to  actual  occupational  situations. 

So  valuable  are  these  experiences  to  students  that  it 

would  be  most  profitable  if  all  could  be  made  to  take  Industrial 
13 

Arts  courses.  Unfortunately  however,  facilities  at  hand  do 
not  permit  such  an  arrangement.  For  the  time  being  therefore, 
students  who  do  not  have  a chance  to  pursue  these  courses  dur- 
ing school  time  are  deprived  of  an  excellent  guidance  opportun- 
ity* But  with  an  expansion  of  the  school’s  activities,  as 
outlined  in  the  chapter  which  follows,  this  situation  can  be 
remedied  to  some  extent* 

THE  INTERVIEW 

Individual  counseling  needed.  At  this  time  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  writer  is  not  attempting  to  plot 
a program  of  group  activities  \nhich  of  themselves  are  expected 
to  do  the  entire  job  of  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his 


l^Koos  and  Kefauver,  0£.  cit . , 


pp.  124-128. 
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contention  that  no  guidance  program  can  hope  to  be  effective 

unless  it  provides  for  individual  interviews  as  well  as  other 

14 

phases  of  personnel  work.  As  Yeo  once  stated,  only  through 

a combination  of  group  and  individual  techniques  can  a compre- 

15 

hensive  school  guidance  program  be  evolved.  For  this  reason, 
under  the  proposed  plan  of  operation,  all  pupils  will  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  personal  counsel  whenever  they  feel  so  in- 
clined. No  coercion  will  be  used  in  this  matter  because  it  is 

felt  that  interviews  will  be  much  more  effective  and  profitable 

16 

if  entered  upon  willingly  and  spontaneously  by  the  students. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  any  school  there  are  always  some  stu- 
dents who  are  too  shy,  too  reticent  or  just  too  unconcerned  to 
seek  such  an  interview.  That  this  is  true  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friendliness  and  humanness  of 
the  teacher  both  in  the  homeroom  and  in  the  classroom  will 
create  an  overall  atmosphere  conducive  to  encouraging  even 
these  individuals  to  seek  counsel. 

Teacher-counselors  ♦ To  help  ease  the  load  on  the  home- 
room teachers  who  will  be  charged  with  the  counseling  responsi- 
bilities of  their  particular  groups,  one  other  teacher  will  be 

14 

Williamson,  ojd.  cit . t Introduction 

■^Wendell  Yeo,  ’’Suggested  Content  for  a Group  Guidance 
Program”,  Education,  65:80,  October,  1944. 

1 

Carl  K,  Rogers,  Couns  eling  and  Psychotherapy  (Boston: 
Houghton-Miff li  n Co.,  1942),  p.  31. 
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assigned  to  each  of  these  who  has  a homeroom.  As  far  as  possi- 
ble these  assignments  will  be  made  so  that  at  least  one  man  will 
be  assigned  to  each  group  since  it  is  true  that  boys  usually 

17 

prefer  to  discuss  their  problems  with  someone  of  their  cwn  sex. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  student  will  always  be  free  to  confer 
with  some  other  teacher,  if  he  so  wishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Individual  teacher  feels  that  he  is  incapable  or  for 
some  reason  not  desirous  of  handling  any  particular  case,  he 
should  be  free  to  refer  the  s tudent  to  one  better  suited  to  do 
the  job.  In  a difficult  or  especially  troublesome  case,  re- 
ferral should  be  made  to  the  principal  for  proper  consideration 
and  possible  further  referral. 

Interview  techniques . Whether  or  not  these  interviews 
should  be  conducted  In  a directive  or  non-directive  way  is  a 
question  of  considerable  interest.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
literature  supporting  both  sides  of  this  controversy  and  it 
seems  only  fair  to  consider  some  of  the  views  before  stating 
what  local  policy  is  to  be.  Since  the  directive  is  the  more 
commonly  known  of  the  two,  it  seems  logical  to  consider  its 
techniques  first. 

Directive  method.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  tradition- 
al mode  of  counseling  is  to  help  the  student  understand  his 

17 

Esther  Lloyd  Jones,  "Some  Current  Issues  in  Guidance", 
Teachers  Colle Record,  49:83,  November,  1947. 
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own  assets  and  liabilities,  the  causes  of  his  present  problems 

and  the  steps  necessary  to  correct  these  difficulties  and  to 

IB 

avoid  future  ones.  In  order  to  do  this  effectively,  the 

directive  counselor  believes  that  an  analysis  must  be  made  of 

all  the  data  available  concerning  the  student  and  that  a careful 

diagnosis  must  be  undertaken  concerning  the  characteristics  and 

causes  of  the  problems  exhibited  by  the  pupil.  Once  this  is 

done,  the  counselor  Is  then  ready  to  interview  the  individual 

involved  and  in  order  to  do  this  successfully  he  outlines  five 

steps  to  be  followed  during  the  conference.  These  are  (1)  the 

establishment  of  good  rapport  (2)  the  cultivation  of  self- 

unders  tan  ding  (3)  the  giving  of  advice  or  planning  a program 

of  action  (4)  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  (5)  the  referral  of 

the  student  to  other  personnel  workers  for  additional  assist- 
19 

ance. 

Obviously  certain  fundamental  beliefs  underlie  this  out- 
line of  procedure  and  it  is  important  to  make  them  explicit  at 
this  point.  Predominant  among  these  is  the  assumption  that  the 
individual  needs  help  in  understanding  himself,  that  he  is  un- 
able and  often  unwilling  to  do  so  without  the  aid  of  an  adult. 
Because  of  this  belief,  it  follows  that  the  student  needs 
advice  which  is  given  in  as  clear  and  as  simple  a way  as  possi- 
ble. The  directive  method  thus  emerges  as  a technique  which 


■^Williamson,  op.  c it. , p.  130. 
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believes  that  as  much  as  possible  should  be  known  about  the 
student,  that  he  needs  to  be  helped  by  the  counselor  through 

20 

advice,  cooperative  planning  and  further  referral,  if  necessary. 

Non-directive  ideas  . A study  of  the  ultimate  objectives 
of  non-directive  counseling  shows  it  to  be  very  much  in  agree- 
ment with  the  directive.  In  the  words  of  their  champion,  Carl 
Rogers,  "effective  counseling  consists  of  a definitely  struc- 
tured permissive  relationship  which  allows  the  client  to  gain 

an  understanding  of  himself*  to  a degree  which  enables  him  to 

21 

take  positive  steps  in  the  light  of  his  new  orientation". 

Contrary  to  the  tenants  of  Mlliamson  and  Darley  however, 

Rogers  feels  that  the  means  to  be  employed  while  striving  to 

attain  their  desired  goal  are  not  the  case -study,  analysis, 

diagnosis  and  advice  of  the  directive  counselor  but  an  entirely 

different  set  of  procedures.  The  non-directive  school  is 

firmly  convinced  of  the  fact  that  in  every  individual  there  lie 

constructive  forces  and  drives  toward  self-actualization  whose 

strength  and  uniformity  have  either  been  unrecognized  or 

22 

grossly  underestimated.  They  likewise  believe  that  it  is  the 
right  of  each  Individual  to  be  psychologically  independent  and 

20Ibid.,  pp.  124-245. 

2^Carl  Rogers,  ojd.  clt . , p.  18. 

22Carl  Rogers,  "Significant  Aspects  of  Client-Centered 
Therapy",  The  American  Psychologist.  1*418,  October,  1946. 
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to  select  his  own  life  goals.  The  non-directive  thus  places 
its  emphasis  upon  the  client  himself  and  allows  him  to  offer 
his  own  solutions  in  order  to  gain  sufficient  insight  to  under- 
stand his  problems  thereby  permitting  him  to  cope  with  them 
effectively.  To  help  the  client  toward  this  end,  Regers  states 
that  the  counselor  must  not  rely  upon  case  histories  for,  by 
being  a party  to  these  he  assumes  an  information  getting  at- 
titude which  gives  the  client  the  feeling  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  being  taken  over  by 

23 

the  counselor,  thus  hindering  the  interview  situation. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  Rogerian  school  holds  firmly 

to  the  belief  that  few  problems  are  solely  intellectual  in 

nature  and  that  it  is  the  emotional  factors  involved  which  are 
24 

usually  basic.  Accordingly,  they  feel  the  emphasis  in  coun- 
seling should  be  upon  the  emotional  rather  than  the  intellec- 
tual content  of  the  problem.  The  non-direc tive  school  thus 
emerges  as  one  which  believes  that  counseling  should  be  pre- 
dominantly client-centered,  that  elaborate  case  histories  are 
a hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  in  interviewing  and  that  the 
emotional  bases  of  the  problem  are  the  really  important  ones. 

Review  of  cases . Studies  of  actual  cases  where  directive 
and  non-directive  techniques  have  been  employed  highlight  these 

Carl  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psycho ther a py  (Boston: 
Houghton-Miff lin  Co.,  1942 ) , pt  81. 

24Rogers,  ojs.  cit^. , p.  29. 
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25 

differences  very  clearly.  Porter  in  his  study  found  that 
the  directive  counselor  talked  2.77  times  as  much  as  the 
client  whereas  the  non-directive  only  one  half  as  much  as  the 
client.  He  also  noted  that  the  directive  counselor  partici- 
pated in  the  interview  six  times  as  much  as  did  the  non-direc- 
tive person. 

Among  the  most  frequent  activities  of  the  directive,  he 
listed  the  asking  of  questions,  their  discussion  and  explana- 
tion, and  the  preparation  of  client  activities.  The  non- 
directive counselor,  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  his  energy  to 
the  recognition  of  the  feelings  expressed  by  word  and  by 
demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  client  and  to  the  recognition  of 
the  subject-matter  content  of  what  the  client  had  just  said. 

A study  by  Snyder  of  six  cases  of  non-directive  interviewing , 
revealed  that  one-half  of  what  the  counselor  did  was  to  clar- 
ify the  client's  feeling,  that  he  devoted  another  30$  of  his 
time  to  acceptance  of  what  the  client  had  said  and  that  he 

allotted  a very  limited  amount  of  time  to  persuasion  and  crit- 

26 

iclsm  but  slightly  more  to  approval  am  encouragement. 

Criticisms . To  illustrate  how  completely  indoctrinated 
the  disciples  of  Rogers  are,  one  needs  but  read  Snyder's 

25S.  H.  Porter,  "The  Development  and  Evaluation  of  a 
Measure  of  Counseling  Interview  Procedures.  II  the  Evaluation", 
Educational  a nd  Psycho logi cal  Measurement , 3:215-238,  Winter, 
1943 . 

26W.  U.  Snyder,  "An  Investigation  of  the  Nature  of  Non- 
directive Psychotherapy",  Journal  of  Abnorma 1 and  Social  Psy- 
chology, 33:193-224,  October,  1945. 
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answer  to  Dr,  Frederic  Thorne's  criticism  of  non-directive 
methods  in  which  Thorne  pointed  out  that  this  new  technique 
was  definitely  not  the  complete  answer  to  all  therapeutic 
problems,  that  it  was  merely  a valuable  new  tool  for  use  in 

appropriate  clinical  situations.  In  replying  to  Thorne, 

28 

Snyder  stressed  the  fact  that  case  histories  are  injurious  to 
counseling,  that  there  is  no  room  for  advice  in  non-directive 
counseling,  and  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  or  weaving  of 
the  traditional  and  newer  concepts  of  counseling,  that  one  must 
be  completely  directive  or  non-directive. 

Apropos  of  this  statement  that  a veritable  dichotomy 

29 

exists  between  the  two  schools  of  thought,  Wrenn  writes  that 
skillful  counseling  consists  of  knowing  when  to  use  the  varying 
procedures  that  are  available.  He  feels  that  no  clearcut 
schism  does  obtain  but  rather  that  the  whole  counseling  situa- 
tion is  a "continuum1'  of  emphasis,  that  there  are  times  when 
directive  and  non-directive  methods  can  very  well  be  employed 

27 

F.  C.  Thorne,  "A  Critique  of  Non-directive  Methods  of 
Psychotherapy",  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology, 

39; 459-470,  October,  1944. 

28 

W.  U.  Snyder,  "Dr.  Thorne's  Critique  of  Non-directive 
Psychotherapy",  Journal  of  Abnorma 1 and  Social  Psychology, 
40:336-339,  July,  1945. 

29 

C.  G.  Wrenn,  "Client-Centered  Counseling",  Educational 
and  Psychological  Measur ement , 6:439-444,  Winter,  1946, 
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in  the  same  interview.  In  an  attempt  to  formulate  some  guide 
or  rule  by  which  an  individual  counselor  might  determine  which 
technique  to  use  in  a given  situation,  Wrenn  develops  two  sets 
of  useful  criteria,  the  one  centered  around  the  nature  of  the 
client  (his  needs,  apparent  maturity,  degree  of  emotional  ten- 
sion etc.  ) and  the  other  residing  in  the  counseling  situation 
(the  background  of  the  counselor,  time  allotted,  amount  of  test 
data  and  pre -couns eling  information  available  etc.). 

In  another  interesting  article  of  much  the  same  opinion, 

30 

Hahn  and  Kendall  state  that  all  counseling  worthy  of  the  name 
is  necessarily  c lie nt -centered  and  that  the  use  of  this  term 
with  a highly  specialized  connotation  by  certain  groups  causes 
needless  controversy.  These  authors  also  Indicate  that  unless 
it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  all  educational-vocational 
problems  are  merely  symptoms  of  "persona; -social-emotional  ones 
the  non-directive  approach  is  certainly  limited.  This  article 
like  Wrenn’s,  notes  that  no  clear  cut  split  can  be  made  between 
the  two  methods  since  directive  techniques  are  at  times  needed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  non-directive  counseling  by  giving 
desired  or  needed  concrete  information. 

Because  the  writer  agrees  with  these  last  quoted  middle- 
of-the-roaders,  It  is  believed  that  in  certain  purely  Informa- 
tional situations,  the  directive  method  should  be  employed; 

^Milton  E.  Hahn  and  William  E.  Kendall,  "Some  Comments 
in  Defence  of  'Non-Nondirective ’ Counseling",  Journal  of  Con- 
sulting Psychology.  11:74-81,  March-April,  1947. 
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in  highly  emotional  problems,  the  non-directive ; and  in  mixed 
cases  of  which  there  are  many,  a combination  of  the  two. 

Sample  interviews . To  give  concreteness  to  these  state- 
ments, it  might  help  to  cite  the  following  cases  with  an  in- 
dication as  to  when  directive,  non-directive  or  both  techniques 
should  be  used.  These  are  real  situations  taken  from  the 
writer's  files. 

SITUATION  NO.  I 

Dick,  who  is  an  above  average,  well-balanced,  stable  in- 
dividual from  a middle -class  home  is  a college  preparatory 
student  very  much  interested  in  becoming  a doctor.  He  has  real 
ability  and  is  doing  very  well  in  all  of  his  classes  and  appears 
well  adjusted.  Dick  came  in  one  afternoon  toward  the  end  of 
his  junior  year  to  inquire  about  local  scholarships  which  might 
be  available  worthy  students.  Because  of  the  purely  informa- 
tional content  of  this  conference  a directive  technique  was 
followed  although  the  way  was  open  for  the  student  to  talk  as 
freely  as  he  wished  since  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
more  profound  reasons  and  feelings  may  underlie  such  apparently 
simple  questions.  In  this  instance  however,  such  was  not  the 
case . 

SITUATION  NO.  II 


Mary  is  a very  bright,  sensitive  girl  most  ambitious 
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of  going  on  to  college  to  study  medicine.  Her  test  records, 
past  achievement  in  class,  interests  and  general  ability  all 
indicate  that  she  would  probably  succeed  in  attaining  her  goal 
and  be  happy  in  it.  One  evening  she  came  to  the  counselor's 
home  asking  to  be  allowed  to  speak  with  him  for  a few  minutes. 
Apparently  very  upset,  she  suddenly  began  to  cry  and  through 
sobs  and  pauses  and  tears  blurted  out  the  story  that  she 
didn't  see  how  she  could  go  to  college.  Her  father  had  lost 
his  job  and  was  home  sick  in  bed  with  a cardiac  condition. 

He  had  said  that  perhaps  it  would  be  necessary  to  sell  the 
house  and  car  in  order  to  get  enough  money  on  which  to  live  for 
a while,  and  the  girl,  immediately  looking  to  the  future,  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  banished  all  hope  of  financing  her 
college  education.  Obviously  here  was  a very  emotional  problem 
which  no  amount  of  intellectual  persuasion  could  solve.  Hence, 
the  counselor  should  have  followed  a non-directive  vein  allowing 
the  student  to  go  on  talking  as  she  pleased.  Actually  he  did 
not  but  fortunately  no  harm  was  done  since  the  student  was 
mature  enough  to  come  to  the  realization  that  all  hope  had  not 
been  banished.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  last  interviewed  Mary 
had  come  to  realize  that  there  were  other  occupational  goals 
of  a medical  nature  more  possible  to  attain.  Nursing  is  now 
her  goal. 

Very  often  problems  are  not  so  clearly  delineated  as  the 
above.  They  are  more  apt  to  be  a melange  of  the  two,  what  on 
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the  surface  might  appear  to  be  a mere  informational  question 

might  in  reality  be  a leading  one  pointing  to  a much  more  deeply 

rooted  emotional  problem.  For  this  reason,  it  is  Important  for 

the  counselor  to  try  as  best  he  can,  regardless  of  method 

followed,  to  always  appear  interested  and  concerned  with  the 

problem  of  the  counselee,  that  he  never  try  to  dictate  or  force 

advice  upon  him,  that  he  maintain  a receptive  and  sympathetic 

outlook  conducive  to  self-expression  and  frank  discussion. 

After  all,  the  client  is  the  pivot  around  which  revolves  and 

evolves  the  interview.  His  ideas  and  his  feelings  are  the 

31 

things  which  should  be  given  prime  consideration. 


First  phase  reviewed.  With  these  views  regarding  the 
very  great  importance  of  the  interview  in  an  overall  plan  of 
guidance,  the  writer  brings  to  a close  his  discussion  of  phase 
one  of  his  program.  Considered  in  its  barest  essentials,  this 
phase  consists  of  group  guidance  activities  in  the  homeroom 
and  in  the  classroom  supplemented  by  individual  conferences 
with  the  student. 

As  was  noted  above,32  should  grades  seven  and  eight  be 
housed  in  the  high  school  building,  the  job  of  supervision  and 
overall  direction  of  these  activities  would  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied. In  the  event,  however,  that  this  transfer  is  not  made. 


31 

Rogers,  ojd.  clt . , p.  28. 
52 Supra. , p.  38. 
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It  will  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  committee  to  plan  and 
work  closely  with  the  elementary  school  principals  in  order 
to  effect  the  smooth  operation  and  oneness  of  purpose  of  the 
program.  Frequent  meetings  at  which  all  personnel  involved. 
Including  the  elementary  school  people,  should  be  present,  rep- 
resent one  way  by  means  of  which  this  unity  of  effort  can  be 
achieved. 

Furthermore,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  some  of  the 
junior-high  school  youngsters  are  to  remain  in  the  grammar 
schools,  their  records  must  remain  there  with  them  until  they 
enter  the  high  school.  At  that  time  all  records,  or  copies  of 
same,  should  be  sent  to  the  central  guidance  files. 

All  guidance  techniques  valuable . Considerable  attention 

has  been  given  throughout  the  last  two  chapters  to  the  nature 

and  scope  of  guidance  in  the  homeroom,  in  the  classroom  and  in 

the  interview.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  techniques  of 

value  since  such  instruments  as  the  Student’s  Handbook,  the 

Course  of  Studies  Program  and  many  others  can  also  help 

33 

broaden  the  scope  of  guidance.  They  are,  however,  so  basic 
and  essential  to  the  writer’s  concept  of  complete  and  effective 
personnel  work  in  the  school  that  they  have  merited  his  partic- 
ular consideration. 


Koos  and  Kefauver,  o£.  ci t. , pp.  31-46. 
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Phase  two , A treatment  of  phase  two  of  the  major  program 
is  the  primary  concern  of  the  ensuing  chapter.  This  second 
phase  deals  with  the  expansion  and  coordination  of  extra-curric- 
ular and  out-of-school  activities.  It  considers  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  school  in  these  respects  while  stressing  the  need 
for  intra -community  cooperation  on  all  levels  in  order  to  do  a 
more  extensive  job  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  gang-age 
boy. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Educa  tion  for  lels  ure . The  school  very  definitely  has  a 
responsibility  to  equip  its  pupils  for  fruitful  use  of  leisure 
time.'1’  Concerted  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end  are  just  as  im 
portant  to  the  future  development  of  the  individual  as  are 
studies  and  other  school  duties.  For  this  reason,  all  possible 
facilities  and.  opportunities  for  participation  in  creative 
leisure  arts  and  crafts,  in  health-building  sports  and  athlet- 
ics, and  in  personality -molding  social  activities  should  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  youngsters. 

These  opportunities  should  be  provided  both  during  and 
after  school  hours  and  especially  during  long  summer  vacations 
when  the  leisure  needs  of  boys  may  not  otherwise  be  adequately 
met. 


Club  activities . What  can  be  done  through  the  regular 
school  day’s  offerings  to  help  youth  prepare  for  the  wise  use 
of  leisure  seems  quite  evident.  A properly  supervised  club 
program  which  complements  and  expands  the  efforts  of  the  home- 
room and  classroom  appears  to  be  the  answer,  at  least  in  part. 
The  nature  of  these  school  clubs  should  be  such  that  they  would 

^■American  youth  Commission,  Youth  and  the  Future . 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  1942),  p.  160. 
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sponsor  activities  capable  of  persisting  on  the  adult  level. 

They  should  vary  in  their  appeal  including  those  which  are  pre- 

3 

dominantly  intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  physical.  Some  of 
them  should  be  of  an  individual  character,  others,  social. 

Va luable  school  clubs.  Among  the  most  common  of  these 
clubs  which  very  definitely  benefit  the  child  and  help  him  in 
his  training  for  effective  employment  of  spare  time  are  the 
Dramatic,  Forum  and  Glee  Clubs.  The  first  of  these,  social, 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  by  nature  develops  poise,  self-con- 
fidence, a spirit  of  team  work,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
theater  arts.  This  last,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  others,  is 
very  important,  for  it  implants  the  seed  of  interest  in  theatri 
cal  productions  in  the  hearts  of  the  participating  members. 

Such  an  interest  can  of  course  persist  and  grow  and  can  even- 
tually become  the  basis  for  leisure  time  activities  of  genuine 
pleasure  and  aesthetic,  if  not  financial,  profit. 

The  value  of  the  Forum  Club  where  discussion  of  current 
political,  economic  and  social  issues  are  held  seems  needless 
to  describe.  The  intellectual,  personal  and  social  advantages 
which  accrue  to  active  members  of  this  club  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  school.  A consciousness  of  one’s  re- 
sponsibilities as  a member  of  a democracy,  respect  for  the 

2Loc . clt. 

^Hedley  S.  Dimook,  Rediscovering  the  Adolescent  (New 
York:  Association  Press,  1937),  p.  58. 
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opinions  of  others , and  the  acquisition  of  oratorical  skills 
are  some  of  the  more  obvious  benefits  derived  from  Forum  mem- 
bership. Through  the  Glee  Club,  students  gain  some  appreciation 
of  the  appeal,  the  charm  and  the  real  pleasure  of  music.  From 
the  purely  aesthetic  standpoint,  this  club  is  probably  first  in 
rank  although,  as  was  mentioned  above,  dramatics  also  score 
high  in  this  respect.  The  social  value  of  group  singing  is 
another  important  point  to  be  considered.  The  necessity  for 
cooperation,  for  the  submission  of  self  to  the  group  and  the 
real  thrill  of  working  with  others  to  produce  something  gen- 
uinely worthwhile  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Glee  Club  merits 
much  praise  as  a molder  of  better  balanced,  more  fully  educated 
young  people. 

Activi  ties  in  .junior-high  school.  Fortunately  all  three 
of  these  activities  are  carried  on  by  the  local  high  school. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  not  offered  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
graders.  If  these  two  grades  were  to  be  moved  to  the  high 
school  this  situation  could  easily  be  altered.  But  if  such  a 
transfer  aoe s not  take  place,  it  becomes  the  obligation  of  the 
elementary  school,  with  the  help  of  the  high  school,  if  neces- 
sary, to  offer  similar  opportunities  to  the  junior-high  school 
children. 

Other  clubs  these  chi ldren  should  be  permitted  to  partic- 
ipate in  are  the  Handicraft,  and  Archery  groups  active  in  the 
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high  school.  These  can  be  real  developers  of  crafts  and  skills 
capable  of  growing  into  very  pleasant  life-long  hobbies. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  extra-curricular  under- 
takings is  the  school  paper.  As  an  effective  means  of  devel- 
oping school  spirit,  school  pride  and  loyalty  and  as  an  aid 
to  unifying  the  purpose  and  sentiments  of  the  school,  the 

4 

school  publication  deserves  the  support  of  all  students. 

On  that  account,  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  make  contributions  to  the  paper, 
to  help  assemble,  edit  and  distribute  it. 

Wis  e control  mandatory . Because  there  appears  to  be  a 

significant  correlation  between  intelligence  and  the  degree  of 

5 

participation  in  so-called  extra-curricular  activities,  wise 
guidance  should  be  exercised  in  limiting  student  participation. 
There  is  general  agreement  in  this  regard  among  educators  who 
feel  that  only  a clearly  stated  limited  number  of  extra-curric- 
ular projects  should  be  carried  by  any  one  student  at  any  one 
6 

time.  Teacher-counselors  should  therefore  guide  the  active 


Alvah  G.  Hayes,  '"The  Development  of  an  Extra-Curricular 
Program  for  a Small  Massachusetts  High  School”  (Unpublished 
Master’s  Thesis,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  1948),  p.  9. 

5 

Waylana  J.  Hayes , Some  Factors  Influencing  Participation 
in  Voluntary  School  Group  Activities  (New  York:  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1930), 
pp.  82. 
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while  encouraging  the  non-active  pupil  to  take  part  in  those 
clubs  best  suited  to  his  individual  temperament,  interests  and 
abilities  • 

Such  limitations  upon  the  number  of  activities  in  which 
an  individual  should  be  permitted  to  participate  are  in  accord 
with  the  dictates  of  common  senses  and  the  principles  of  good 
health.  The  latter  is  so  fundamental  to  progress  and  happiness 
that  the  school  must  deal  with  it  in  a conscientious  and  un- 

n 

tiring  manner.  The  town  of  Washington  realized  this  some  two 
years  ago  and  inaugurated  a Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Health 
and  Physical  Education  program  under  the  supervision  of  a qual- 
ified instructor.  This  in  itself,  is  worthy  of  praise  but  it 
is  felt  that  an  extension  of  this  program  can  and  should  be 
made  • 

Play  a nd  the  s chool.  The  importance  of  good  physical 
and  mental  health  is  so  great  that  play  can  no  longer  be  re- 

Q 

garded  as  merely  something  to  keep  children  out  of  mischief. 

Play  activities  are  probably  the  most  effective  kind  of  educa- 
tional experience.  They  possess  powers  of  re-creation,  they 


7 Louis  A.  Pechstein  and  L,  A.  McGregor,  Ps yc ho logy  of  the 
Junior  High  School  Pupil  (Boston:  Houghton-Miff  lin  Co.,  1924"T! 
p.  246. 

8 

Ernest  J.  Chave,  Pers onallty  Development  in  Children. 
(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1937) , p.  142. 
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help  achieve  effective  personality  and  social  adjustment  by 

providing  wholesome  avenues  for  expressing  basic  urges  that 

9 

cannot  be  denied  without  harm.  Play  thus  offers  a chance  for 
the  individual  to  satisfy  the  desire  and  need  for  novelty,  ad- 
venture and  excitement;  to  meet  the  deeply  rooted  need  for 
attention  and  recognition,  and  to  indulge  in  the  urge  to  ex- 
perience mastery,  power,  success  and  achievement.^^ 

Play  of  course  can  assume  many  forms.  But  it  is  in  sports 
that  most  junior  high  school  boys  are  interested. 11  Here  then 
is  where  the  physical  education  program  can  do  a beneficial  job. 

If,  in  Washington,  a woman  director  of  athletic  activities  were 
12 

available,  the  present  male  supervisor  could  devote  more 
school  time  to  the  boys.  If  such  an  assistant  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, then  the  program  must  be  expanded  on  an  after-school 
basis  to  provide  the  boys  with  more  opportunity  for  sports* 

Since,  as  in  most  rural  communities,  there  are  no  other 
gymnasium,  ball  park  or  shower  facilities  except  those  of  the 
high  school,  this  institution  must  serve  as  the  base  of  opera- 
tions for  all  activities  not  only  during  but  after  school. 
Basically  this  means  that  the  school  should  be  open  to  all, 

^Dimock,  oj).  clt ♦ p.  36. 

1°Lo£.  cit . 

■^Earl  T.  Sullanger,  "Leadership  and  Leisure  Time  Interests 
of  Grade  School  Boys,"  Sociology  and  Soc  lal  Resea  rcfa , 25:351, 
March,  1941. 

•^Supra  ♦ » p.  40. 
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long  after  classes  have  ended.  Plans  must  be  evolved  whereby 
different  days  can  be  allotted  to  different  groups  for  their 
sports  opportunities.  With  this  in  mind  the  writer  has  worked 
out  the  following  schedules 


Pall  (September— November ) 

Monday — Senior  High  School  Boys 
Tuesday  — Junior  High  School  Boys 
Wednesday — Senior  High  School  Boys 
Thursday  — Junior  High  School  Boys 
Friday  — Varsity  Football  Games 

Winter  (November — March) 

Monday— Senior  High  School  Boys 
Tuesday — Junior  High  School  Boys 
Wednesday — Senior  High  School  Boys 
Thursday — Senior  High  School  Bovs 
Friday — Junior  High  School  Boys 

aVarsity  Basketball  games  are  regularly  played  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings. 

Spring  (April — June) 

Monday — Senior  High  School  Boys 
Tuesday — Junior  High  School  Boys 
Wednesday — Senior  High  School  Boys 
Thursday — Junior  High  School  Boys 
Friday — Varsity  Baseball  Games 


As  can  be  gathered  from  a study  of  these  schedules,  after- 
noon sessions  would  be  open  to  all  boys  and  would  be  tied  in 
with  regular  varsity  athletic  practices.  This  would  be  possible 
in  Washington  because  of  the  limited  number  of  boys  involved 
and  might  also  be  a way  of  getting  more  boys  interested  in 
participating  in  interscholastic  sports. 
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To  give  Industrial  Arts  opportunities  to  those  boys  who 
do  not  take  this  course  as  part  of  their  regular  curriculum, 
after  school  classes  can  be  offered  boys  on  days  when  they  are 
not  active  in  athletics.  Thus  during  the  Pall  and  Spring,  Mon 
day  and  Wednesday  afternoons  would  be  reserved  for  the  younger 
boys  , Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  the  older  ones  , In  the  Winter, 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  would  be  given  to  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  graders  while  Tuesday  and  Friday  would  be 
reserved  for  the  senior  high  school  youngsters. 

Sumner  program.  Such  an  expanded  program  of  action 
should  continue  throughout  the  long  summer  vacation  to  be 
truly  effective.  In  planning  for  the  summer,  it  should  be 
pointed  toward  promoting  many  kinds  of  good  outdoor  play  and 
recreation.  It  should  aim  to  offer  training  along  lines  some- 
what different  from  these  followed  during  the  regular  school 
15 

year. 

Among  athletic  activities  which  can  be  enjoyed  are  hikes 
camping  trips,  swimming  and  boating.  Instructions  in  life- 
saving, and  woodcraft  are  but  two  of  the  many  undertakings 
which  can  be  rendered  profitable  to  all. 

COMMUNITY  COOPERATION 


Because  a summer  recreational  program  already  ekists 


13 


Roscoe  Pulliam,  ’’Vacation  Program  for  Boys",  Child 


Welfare,  25:611,  June,  1931 
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in  Washington,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  broaden  its 
scope  to  the  maximum.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  program  director  to  work  together  with  all  agen- 
cies within  the  community.  In  conjunction  with  the  Boy  Scout 
troops,  he  can  plan  overnight  hikes,  weekend  camping  trips, 
nature  study  groups,  lessons  in  woodcraft  and  general  forestry. 
With  the  help  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  he  can  conduct 
classes  in  First  Aid,  Life-Saving  and  Water  Rescue  work.  Co- 
operation with  the  American  Legion,  Hi-Y  and  the  Lions  Club 
will  enable  him  to  finance  trips  for  individual  boys  to  go  to 
various  Boys'  Conferences  throughout  the  State.  The  assistance 
of  the  parents,  especially  the  P.T.A.,  will  help  him  plan  pic- 
nics, beach  parties  and  similar  activities.  The  financial 
support  of  local  merchants  can  supply  the  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  baseball  teams  and  other  groups  requiring 
such  paraphenalia.  Through  the  School  Board,  the  director  can 
procure  the  services  of  a bus  for  transporting  children  to  and 
from  various  recreational  functions. 

In  short,  the  recreational  supervisor  of  the  town,  by 
working  with  a representative  committee  of  local  parents,  pro- 
fessional, business  and  civic  organizations  can  outline  and 
carry  out  a broad  program  of  summer  activities  satisfying  the 
leisure  time  needs  of  all  youngsters  in  the  community.  Such 
a program  would  encompass  much  more  than  a diluted  form  of 
playground  games  and  pastimes.  It  would  represent  a sincere 
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and  total  effort  on  the  part  of  the  town  to  do  its  very  best 
for  its  children. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Purpose  of  the  a tudy . Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
modern  science  has  ue voted  a great  deal  of  its  energy  to  the 
study  and  rehabilitation  of  the  abnormal  boy  while  apparently 
bypassing  the  problem  of  the  normal  youngster,  the  writer 
undertook  a study  of  average  boys  in  his  community.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  why  certain 
individuals  associate  with  certain  others  or,  in  other  words, 
why  boys  form  "gangs".  Having  reviewed  the  literature  availabl 
the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gang  is  a perfectly 
normal  phenomenon  of  youth.  He  then  attempted  to  discover  the 
real  reasons  for  the  formation  of  gangs.  To  do  this  he  relied 
upon  a questionnaire  which  asked  the  forty  boys  in  the  junior- 
high  school  grades  of  the  town  about  the  basis  for  their  form- 
ation of  friendships . 


e. 


Results  of  the  questionnaire.  An  analysis  of  responses 
made  on  this  questionnaire  pointed  to  some  ten  reasons  as 
being  determinants  of  friendships • In  order  of  frequency, 
these  reasons,  in  the  words  of  the  boys  themselves,  were  (1) 

"we  like  to  play  together";  (2)  "he  helps  me  in  trouble"; 

(3)  "we  like  the  same  things";  (4)  "I  think  he  is  a good  sport"; 
(5)  "he  gives  me  stuff";  (6)  "we  have  always  been  together"; 
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(7)  "I  get  along  with  him" ; (8)  "he  lets  me  do  as  I please"; 

(9)  "he  likes  me,  understands  me";  (10)  "he  doesn’t  get  mad 
at  me". 

A more  objective  study  of  these  reasons  revealed  that 
while  chronological  age,  height,  weight,  and  socio-economic 
status  seem  to  be  of  importance,  similarity  of  grade  location 
and  of  intelligence  appear  to  be  predominant  factors  influ- 
encing a boy's  choice  of  friends. 

Pis  cuss  ion  of  gro  up  influence.  In  an  effort  to  see  what 
influence  friends  or  groups  of  friends  might  have  upon  individ- 
uals , an  investigation  of  various  studies  and  experiments  con- 
ducted in  this  field  was  made.  As  a result,  it  was  learned 
that  the  informal  groups  with  which  a boy  associates  have  a 
pronounced  effect  upon  his  behavior  and  personality  in  general. 
This  seemed  to  b e a fact  of  considerable  import  having  serious 
implications  regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  school  for 
utilizing  it  in  dealing  with  the  student.  On  that  account, 
the  writer  decided  to  outline  a plan  of  action  whereby  in  his 
own  town  ample  provision  would  be  made  for  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  group. 

Individual  needs  considered.  Before  any  such  plan  could 
be  evolved  however,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  individuals  involved.  The  Mooney  Problem 
Check  List  was  used  in  this  regard  and  made  clear  the  fact  that 
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among  the  790  problems  Indicated  by  the  forty  boys,  worries 
about  school  were  paramount.  In  all,  some  174  such  problems 
were  checked.  Next  in  frequency  came  problems  of  the  Miscel- 
laneous group  and  those  pertaining  to  Boy  and  Girl  Relations, 
and  Self-Centered  Concerns.  ^ 

In  terms  of  grade  location,  the  number  of  problems  almost 
doubled  from  121  in  the  seventh  grade  to  240  in  the  eighth, 
to  429  in  the  ninth  grade.  Such  increases  seemed  to  indicate 
that  advancement  in  age  brought  with  it  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  problem  awareness.  A study  of  the  means  in  problem- 
frequency  for  the  six  age  groups  included  in  the  overall  in- 
vestigation apparently  substantiated  this  conclusion.  This 
study  clearly  showed  wi  th  one  exception,  that  an  increase  in 
means  appeared  to  be  proportionate  with  an  increase  in  age. 

Thus  the  mean  of  one  for  eleven  year  olds  became  14  for  twelve 
year  olds,  21.1  for  thirteen  year  olds,  22.4  for  fourteen  year 
olds,  and  33.4  for  fifteen  year  olds.  The  exception  occurred 
in  the  sixteen  year  old  category  where  the  boy  studied  listed 
five  problems  only. 

PROGRAM  OF  ACTION  OUTLINED 

Phase  one  of  plan.  From  a purely  practical  standpoint, 
y the  writer  then  considered  the  assets  and  limitations  of  the 

local  school  system.  With  these  in  mind,  he  unfolded  his  plan, 

^See  Figure  1,  p.  40. 
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the  first  phase  of  which  concerned  itself  with  guidance  activ- 
ities in  the  homeroom  and  classroom.  Herein  was  highlighted 
the  needs  for  teacher -pupil  cooperation  and  planning  in  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  homeroom  program.  Also  em- 
phasized was  the  value  of  making  the  homeroom  a truly  demo- 
cratic group  affording  youngsters  an  opportunity  to  plan  for 
and  discuss  frankly  the  many  problems  of  their  respective  age 
levels . 

Insofar  as  classroom  guidance  is  concerned,  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  subject-matter  teacher  to  take  a personal, 
human  interest  in  every  one  of  his  pupils  was  stressed.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  outlines  exercises  and  activities  of  genuine  in- 
terest and  value  to  the  student  while  helping  him  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  a well  rounded,  wholesome  life. 

The  interview.  The  place  of  the  personal  interview  in 
guidance  likewise  received  attention  under  this  first  aspect 
of  the  plan.  An  evaluation  of  counseling  techniques  was  made 
leading  to  the  conclus  ion  that  both  directive  and  non-directive 
methods  have  their  value.  An  analysis  of  cases  left  no  doubt 
that  in  purely  informational  interviews  the  traditional  mode 
of  counseling  is  more  practical,  whereas  in  highly  emotional 
or  complicated  cases  the  non-directive  might  be  more  effective. 
In  the  many  other  situations  where  the  pattern  is  not  so  clear- 
cut,  both  methods  can  and  should  be  used  supplementing  one 
another  and  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  counselor  to  do  a 
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better  job  for  the  benefit  of  the  counselee. 

Phase  two  of  the  plan*  Phase  two  of  the  plan  dealt  with 
the  extension  of  the  physical  education  and  industrial  arts  pro- 
gram both  during  and  after  school  hours.  Such  activities,  it 
was  noted,  are  just  as  valuable  to  youngsters  as  are  the  academ- 
ic subjects  since  they  help  equip  pupils  with  skills  and  hobbies 
capable  of  persisting  on  the  adult  level.  To  help  further  in 
educating  boys  for  profitable  leisure  time  activities,  it  was 
also  recommended  that  the  summer  recreation  program  be  broadened. 

This  paper  further  noted  that  these  efforts  of  the  school 
to  provide  as  many  worthwhile  experiences  as  possible  to  every 
child  must  be  complimented  by  close  intra -community  cooperation 
on  all  levels  . For  only  through  such  coordinated  teamwork  can 
the  school  hope  to  render  most  effective  the  overall  operation 
of  this  program. 

Concluding  stat ement . With  one  final  note  of  appeal 
stressing  the  need  for  such  all-around  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  among  the  school,  the  home,  the  church  and 
the  community,  the  writer  brings  his  study  to  a close.  Limited 
in  scope  though  it  is,  he  hopes  his  investigation  and  his  pro- 
posals may  be  of  some  success  in  highlighting  the  responsibility 
of  all  connected  with  the  education  of  youth  to  treat  each  boy 
as  an  individual, --as  an  individual  who  is  a member  of  a sex,  of 
a family,  of  a community  and  of  such  perfectly  normal  groups  as 
the  boy's  gang. 
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APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX  A 


Before  distributing  copies  of  the  questionnaire  illus- 
trated in  this  Appendix,  the  writer  spoke  to  each  group  of 
junior-high  school  boys  to  be  included  In  the  study.  This  of 
course  means  the  boys  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
of  the  town's  schools.  In  his  talk,  the  writer  told  the  boys 
that  he  was  making  a study  of  friendships  and  was  very  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  why  certain  boys  "pal  around"  with  certain 
others.  He  further  explained  that  this  study  was  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  requirements  for  a University  degree 
and  not  for  any  mystifying  psychological  purpose.  After  this 
short  explanation,  the  writer  invited  the  boys  to  ask  any 
questions  they  might  have  had  regarding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  this  study  before  actually  filling  out  the  simple  question- 
naire. Once  these  had  been  answered  and  discussed,  he  then 
went  over  the  contents  of  the  questionnaire  part  by  part, 
handed  them  out  and  asked  the  boys  to  fill  in  the  blanks  as 
honestly  and  as  frankly  as  possible* 
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Washington  High  School 
Washington,  Conn. 
September,  1948. 


I am  very  much  interested  in  learning  how  boys  choose 
friends.  You  can  help  me  very  much  by  answering  the  following 
questions . 

1.  ‘Who  is  your  best  friend?  

Please  print  name 

2.  Why  do  you  think  so?  


3.  If  your  friend  goes  to  school  here  in  Washington,  please 
state  which  school  he  attends  and  in  which  grade  he  is. 

(For  example:  Washington  Consolidated  School  Grade  8) 


Name  of  school  Grade 

4.  If  your  friend  does  not  go  to  school  here  in  Washington, 
please  give  the  name,  address  and  grade  of  the  school  he 
does  attend. 

(For  example:  James  Morris  High  School,  Morris,  Conn. 
Grade  9) 


Name  of  school  Address  of  school  Grade 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 

Theophilo  Vincent 
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APPENDIX  B 


The  following  is  a sample  copy  of  the  Ross  Mooney 
Problem  Check  List,  Junior-High  School  Form, 


PROBLEM  CHECK  LIST 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  FORM 
By  Ross  L.  Mooney 


Developed  through  the  cooperation  of  Dwight  L.  Arnold  at  the  Lakewood  Public 
Schools,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  Richard  W.  Outland  and  Donald  D.  Prosser  at  the 
Elyria  Public  Schools,  Elyria,  Ohio;  and  John  H.  Herrick  at  Shaker  Heights 
City  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Please  fill  out  these  blanks : 


Age Date  of  Birth Boy  or  girl 

Grade  in  Name  of  your 

school school 

Name  of  the  person  to  whom 

you  are  to  turn  in  this  paper 


Your  name 


Date 


DIRECTIONS 

This  is  a list  of  some  of  the  problems  of  boys  and  girls.  You  are  to  pick  out  the  problems 
which  are  troubling  you. 

Read  the  list  slowly,  and  as  you  come  to  a problem  which  is  troubling  you,  draw  a line 
under  it.  For  example,  if  you  are  often  bothered  by  headaches,  you  would  draw  a line 
under  the  first  item,  like  this,  “1.  Often  have  headaches.” 

When  you  have  finished  reading  through  the  whole  list  and  marking  the  problems  which 
are  troubling  you,  please  answer  the  questions  on  Page  5. 


Copyright,  1942,  by 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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DIRECTIONS : Read  the  list  slowly,  and  as  you  come  to  a problem  which 
troubles  you,  draw  a line  under  it. 


1.  Often  have  headaches 

2.  Don’t  get  enough  sleep 

3.  Have  trouble  with  my  teeth 

4.  Not  as  strong  and  healthy  as  I should  be 

5.  Not  getting  enough  exercise 

6.  Getting  low  grades  in  school 

7.  Afraid  of  tests 

8.  Being  a grade  behind  in  school 

9.  Don’t  like  to  study 

10.  Not  interested  in  books 

11.  Being  an  only  child 

12.  Not  living  with  my  parents 

13.  Having  no  car  in  the  family 

14.  Having  no  radio  at  home 

15.  Living  in  a poor  neighborhood 

16.  Spending  money  foolishly 

17.  Having  to  ask  parents  for  money 

18.  Having  no  regular  allowance 

19.  Wanting  to  earn  some  of  my  own  money 

20.  Not  knowing  how  to  buy  things  wisely 

21.  Not  allowed  to  use  the  family  car 

22.  Not  allowed  to  run  around  with  kids  I like 

23.  Too  little  chance  to  go  to  parties 

24.  Girls  don’t  seem  to  like  me 

25.  Boys  don’t  seem  to  like  me 

26.  Slow  in  making  friends 

27.  Bashful 

28.  Left  out  of  things  other  kids  do 

29.  Never  chosen  as  a leader 

30.  Wishing  people  liked  me  better 

31.  Being  nervous 

32.  Taking  things  too  seriously 

33.  Getting  too  excited 

34.  Afraid  of  making  mistakes  all  the  time 

35.  Fail  in  so  many  things  I try  to  do 


56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


Too  short  for  my  age 
Too  tall  for  my  age 
Not  growing  fast  enough 
Poor  complexion 
Not  good  looking 


61.  Afraid  of  failing  in  school  work 

62.  Trouble  with  arithmetic 

63.  Trouble  with  spelling 

64.  Can’t  read  very  well 

65.  Trouble  with  writing 


66.  Sickness  at  home 

67.  Death  in  the  family 

68.  Father  not  living 

69.  Mother  not  living 

70.  Parents  separated  or  divorced 


71.  Too  few  nice  clothes 

72.  Wanting  to  buy  my  own  clothes 

73.  Too  little  spending  money 

74.  Having  less  money  than  my  friends 

75.  Having  to  earn  all  the  money  I get 


76.  Not  knowing  how  to  act  at  a party 

77.  Learning  how  to  give  parties 

78.  Dating 

79.  Going  out  alone  with  a girl 

80.  Going  out  alone  with  a boy 


81.  Being  teased 

82.  Being  talked  about 

83.  Feelings  too  easily  hurt 

84.  Being  led  into  trouble  by  other  kids 

85.  Picking  the  wrong  kind  of  friends 

86.  Always  getting  into  trouble 

87.  Trying  to  stop  a bad  habit 

88.  Doing  bad  things 

89.  Wondering  how  to  tell  right  from  wrong 

90.  Wondering  what  becomes  of  people  when  the^die 

■9  ' 


Page  3 


111.  Don’t  like  some  foods  I need 

112.  Often  not  hungry  for  my  meals 

113.  Overweight 

114.  Underweight 

115.  Have  a poor  posture 

116.  Worried  about  grades 

117.  Too  much  school  work  to  do  at  home 

118.  Not  enough  time  to  study 

119.  Studying  is  hard  for  me 

120.  Not  smart  enough 

121.  Being  treated  like  a small  child  at  home 

122.  Parents  favor  another  child  in  the  family 

123.  Family  worried  about  money 

124.  Parents  working  too  hard 

125.  Never  having  any  fun  with  father  or  mother 


166.  Often  have  a sore  throat 

167.  Catch  a good  many  colds 

168.  Often  get  sick 

169.  Often  have  pains  in  my  stomach 

170.  Afraid  I may  need  an  operation 

171.  Don’t  like  school 

172.  So  often  feel  restless  in  classes 

173.  Teachers  not  friendly  to  students 

174.  Don’t  get  along  with  my  teachers 

175.  Teachers  too  strict 

176.  Parents  too  strict 

177.  Parents  don’t  trust  me 

178.  Want  things  my  parents  won’t  give  me 

179.  Not  doing  what  Pm  told  at  home 

180.  Keeping  secrets  from  my  parents 


126.  Not  enough  to  do  in  my  spare  time 

127.  Too  little  chance  to  do  what  I want  to  do 

128.  Not  enough  time  for  play  and  fun 

129.  Too  little  chance  to  read  what  I like. 

130.  Too  little  chance  to  listen  to  the  radio 

131.  Made  to  go  to  bed  too  early 

132.  Not  allowed  to  go  out  at  night 

133.  Not  allowed  to  have  dates 

134.  Wanting  to  know  more  about  girls 

135.  Wanting  to  know  more  about  boys 


181.  Can’t  decide  what  to  take  in  high  school 

182.  Want  advice  on  what  to  do  after  high  school 

183.  Afraid  I won’t  get  to  go  to  college 

184.  Wondering  what  I’ll  be  like  ten  years  from  now 

185.  Wondering  if  I’ll  be  a success  in  life 

186.  Awkward  in  meeting  people 

187.  Clumsy  in  my  manners 

188.  Trouble  in  keeping  a conversation  going 

189.  Don’t  like  the  girls 

190.  Don’t  like  the  boys 


136.  Being  made  fun  of 

137.  Being  picked  on 

138.  People  finding  fault  with  me 

139.  Feeling  nobody  understands  me 

140.  Having  no  one  for  a pal 

141.  Not  having  as  much  fun  as  other  kids  have 

142.  Worrying 

143.  Having  bad  dreams 

144.  Unhappy  much  of  the  time 

145.  Sometimes  wishing  I’d  never  been  born 


191.  Wanting  to  be  more  like  other  people 

192.  Being  treated  as  a “foreigner” 

193.  Being  treated  unkindly  because  of  my  race 

194.  Being  treated  unkindly  because  of  my  religion 

195.  Feeling  nobody  likes  me 

196.  Being  careless 

197.  Day  dreaming 

198.  Forgetting  things 

199.  Being  lazy 

200.  Being  tempted  to  tell  lies 
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221.  Can’t  hear  well 

222.  Can’t  talk  plain 

223.  Trouble  with  my  eyes 

224.  Don’t  get  enough  to  eat 

225.  Get  tired  easily 

226.  So  many  words  I don’t  understand  in  school 

227.  Find  it  hard  to  write  correct  English 

228.  Find  it  hard  to  speak  correct  Eglish 

229.  Poor  memory 

230.  Afraid  to  speak  up  in  class 

231.  Family  quarrels 

232.  Brothers 

233.  Sisters 

234.  Parents  don’t  understand  me 

235.  Parents  don’t  like  my  friends 

236.  Not  knowing  where  I belong  in  the  world 

237.  Not  knowing  the  kind  of  person  I want  to  be 

238.  Not  knowing  the  occupation  I want  to  enter 

239.  Needing  to  know  more  about  occupations 

240.  Wondering  if  I’ve  chosen  the  right  vocation 

241.  Not  knowing  how  to  make  a date 

242.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  on  a date 

243.  Girlfriend 

244.  Boy  friend 

245.  Deciding  whether  I’m  in  love 

246.  Getting  into  arguments 

247.  Getting  into  fights 

248.  Losing  my  temper 

249.  Being  stubborn 

250.  Making  others  mad  at  me 

251.  Feeling  ashamed  of  something  I’ve  done 

252.  Being  punished  for  something  I didn’t  do 

253.  Being  punished  too  much 

254.  Thinking  about  heaven  and  hell 

255.  Afraid  God  is  going  to  punish  me 


276.  Have  trouble  breathing  through  my  nose 

277.  Need  better  shoes 

278.  Growing  too  fast 

279.  Clumsy  and  awkward 

280.  Have  a physical  handicap 

281.  Am  missing  so  many  days  of  school 

282.  Have  a poor  place  to  study  at  home 

283.  Want  more  help  from  the  teachers 

284.  Teachers  hard  to  understand 

285.  Teachers  expect  too  much  work 

286.  Being  scolded  by  my  parents 

287.  Talking  back  to  my  parents 

288.  Mother 

289.  Father 

290.  Wanting  to  run  away  from  home 

291.  Wanting  to  know  what  the  Bible  means 

292.  Puzzled  about  the  meaning  of  God 

293.  Puzzled  about  prayer 

294.  Wanting  God  to  answer  my  prayers 

295.  Troubled  about  Sunday  school  and  church 

296.  Learning  how  to  dance 

297.  Keeping  myself  neat  and  looking  nice 

298.  Thinking  too  much  about  the  other  sex 

299.  “Going  steady” 

300.  Wondering  if  I’ll  ever  get  married 

301.  Disliking  certain  people 

302.  Being  disliked  by  certain  people 

303.  Being  jealous 

304.  Getting  rid  of  kids  I don’t  like 

305.  No  one  to  tell  my  troubles  to 

306.  Afraid  of  the  dark 

307.  Afraid  when  left  alone 

308.  Can’t  make  up  my  mind  about  things 

309.  Afraid  to  try  new  things  by  myself 

310.  Being  unable  to  live  up  to  my  ideals 


DIRECTIONS:  When  you  have  finished  marking  the  problems  which  are 
troubling  you,  answer  the  questions  on  page  5. 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Which  of  the  problems  you  have  marked  are  troubling  you  most?  Write  about  two  or  three  of 
these  if  you  care  to. 


2.  Have  you  enjoyed  using  this  check  list  of  problems? 


3.  Would  you  like  to  spend  more  time  in  school  in  trying  to  do  something  about  some  of  your 
problems  ? 


4.  Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  some  of  your  problems? 


Page  6 


NOTE  TO  COUNSELORS 

Normally  the  tally  of  items  marked  is  to  be  made  by  the  counselor.  In  some  situations,  however,  the 
counselor  may  want  students  to  make  their  own  tallies.  In  these  cases,  students  should  be  given  definite 
instructions  and  a demonstration  of  the  method,  preferably  after  they  have  filled  out  the  check  list. 


Instructions  for  Tallying  the  Responses 

For  convenience  in  summarizing  results  on  an  individual  case  or  on  groups  of  students,  the  210  prob 
lems  are  classified  in  seven  areas: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


(HP)  Health  and  Physical  Development  (ailments,  habits,  features,  development) 

(S)  School  (pupil’s  status,  skills,  abilities,  attitudes) 

(HF)  Home  and  Family  (general  conditions,  attitudes,  inter-relations) 

(X)  Miscellaneous  (small  groups  of  problems  related  to  various  elements:  money,  work,  the 
future,  educational  and  vocational  plans,  religion,  opportunity  for  recreation) 

(BG)  Boy  and  Girl  Relations  (opportunities,  skills,  attitudes,  desires) 

(PG)  Relations  to  People  in  General  (psychological  feelings,  isolations,  aggressions) 

(SC)  Self-Centered  Concerns  (psychological  moods,  tendencies,  morale,  morality) 


There  are  thirty  problems  in  each  area,  these  being  arranged  in  groups  of  five  items  across  the  six 
columns  of  problems.  The  first  area  is  the  top  group,  the  second  area  is  the  second  group,  and  so  on 
down  the  pages.  On  page  4,  at  the  end  of  each  group  is  a box  in  which  to  record  the  count  of  problems 
marked  in  each  area.  At  the  bottom  of  this  column  of  boxes  is  a place  for  the  total  of  the  problems 
marked  on  the  list.  If  desired,  the  area  totals  can  be  re-copied  to  the  first  page  for  greater  convenience 
in  later  reference. 


The  break  in  the  sequence  of  numbering  of  the  items  at  the  end  of  each  column  of  items  is  necessary 
in  order  to  conform  to  the  numbers  on  a machine  tally  sheet  which  may  be  used  when  making  surveys 
of  the  responses  of  large  groups  of  students. 


A COMPREHENSIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 


The  problems  of  the  normal  boy  are  too  often  overlooked 
by  sociologists  and  educators.  These  men  of  modern  science 
become  so  involved  in  the  prevention  or  remedy  of  delinquent 
behavior  that  they  fail  to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  average  boy  growing  up  in  the  average 
community.  As  a result  of  this  fact,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
rather  odd  position  of  learning  more  and  more  about  the  ab- 
normal while  caring  less  and  less  for  the  normal  youngster. 

To  the  writer  of  this  thesis,  such  seemed  to  be  a paradox 
requiring  careful  thought.  Therefore,  he  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  activities  of  youngsters  in  his  own  community  in  an 
effort  to  shed  more  light  on  the  matter  of  achieving  a more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  their  nature.  In  particular, 
the  writer  intended  to  determine,  insofar  as  possible,  why 
certain  boys  associate  with  certain  others.  He  wanted  to  learn 
the  real  reasons  for  the  formation  of  friendships  and  so-called 
H gangs” • 

With  this  goal  uppermost  in  mind,  the  author  undertook 
to  make  clear  the  definition  of  terms  involved  before  moving 
on  to  the  investigation  proper.  Careful  study  and  consider- 
ation of  the  literature  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  gang,  as 
such,  is  a perfectly  normal  phenomenon  of  youth.  It  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  childhood  since  almost  everyone  tends  to 
associate  himself  with  groups.  But  the  gang  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  a definite  age  period  of  childhood  and  assumes 
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such  importance  that  sociologists  are  justified  in  calling  the 
period  from  about  ten  or  eleven  up  to  adolescence  "the  gang  age" 
It  is  during  this  time  that  the  spirit  of  the  gang  attains  its 
fullest  growth.  It  is  then  that  the  normal  boy  displays  an  in- 
terest in  team  games,  a strong  group  spirit  and  a disinterest 
in  girls.  These  characteristics  are  those  which  lead  him  to 
join  others  in  "gangs".  It  is  Interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  only  rarely  do  these  gangs  attain  such  a highly  developed 

unity  and  organization  that  they  have  a name,  a leader  and 

* 

recognized  laws.  They  are  usually  a happy-go-lucky  affair, 
a group  of  boys  who  "hang  around"  together. 

Having  made  clear  this  interpretation  of  the  gang,  the 
writer  attempted  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
such  groups  in  the  town  of  Washington,  Conn.  Obviously  such 
groups  existed  and  equally  as  obvious  was  the  fact  that  their 
members  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  the  normal  gang -age 
boy.  What  was  not  so  clear  was  why  certain  of  these  boys  made 
choices  and  definitely  preferred  to  associate  with  certain 
others . 

To  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  writer  em- 
ployed a questionnaire  asking  the  forty  boys  in  the  junior- 
high  school  grades  about  their  friendships.  It  asked  each  boy 
to  name  his  best  friend  and  to  explain  why  he  thought  so.  An 
analysis  of  the  responses  made,  pointed  to  some  ten  reasons  as 
being  prime  determinants  of  friendships.  Among  these  were  such 
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things  as:  "we  like  to  play  together’1;  "he  gives  me  stuff"; 

"we  like  the  same  things";  etc*  A more  objective  study  of  the 
friendships  thus  indicated  revealed  that  while  factors  of 
height,  weight  and  socio-economic  status  seem  to  be  of  some 
influence,  similarity  of  grade  location  and  of  mental  ability 
appear  to  be  especially  consistent  between  friends.  Such 
findings  led  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  sameness  of 
grade  and  the  likeness  of  intelligence  quotient  are  the  most 
important  determinants  of  friendly  associations  among  gang -age 
boys . 

Next  an  investigation  of  various  studies  and  experiments 
in  the  field  of  the  measurement  of  group  influence  was  made. 

This  showed  conclusively  that  the  informal  groups  with  which 
a boy  associates  have  a pronounced  effect  upon  his  behavior 
and  his  personality  in  general.  Coupled  with  the  findings  of 
the  writer’s  own  study,  this  seemed  to  be  a fact  of  considerable 
import  having  serious  implications  regarding  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  for  utilizing  it  in  dealing  with  the  student. 

Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  develop  within  the  town 
a program  which  would  provide  for  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  group.  Of  course,  such  a plan  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  and  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  schools  involved.  To  determine  the  former,  the 
Mooney  Problem  Check  List  was  used.  Interestingly  enough  an 
analysis  of  the  responses  made  on  this  form  showed  a wide 
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range  In  the  quantity  and  type  of  problem  for  Individuals,  but 
it  did  indicate  that  worries  about  school  work  were  definitely 
mos  t pronounc  e d • 

In  order  to  take  Into  account  the  second  of  the  qualify- 
ing features  of  his  plan,  the  writer  made  a brief  survey  of  the 
local  school  system*  Despite  the  excellent  work  being  done  by 
the  schools,  it  was  felt  that  a great  improvement  could  be  made 
by  transferring  grades  seven  and  eight  to  the  present  four  year 
high  school  building.  Therefore,  the  suggestion  currently  be- 
ing debated  by  the  local  Board  of  Education,  that  such  a trans- 
fer be  made,  was  heartily  endorsed.  Once  these  points  were 
thus  highlighted,  the  writer  then  laid  the  groundwork  for  phase 
one  of  his  twofold  plan. 

This  first  phase  concerned  itself  with  guidance  activ- 
ities in  the  homeroom  and  in  the  classroom.  It  especially 
stressed  the  absolute  need  for  teacher-pupil  cooperation  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  any  guidance  projects.  Likewise  em- 
phasized was  the  responsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  to 
assume  a personal  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  of  his 
pupils • 

The  place  of  the  interview  was  not  overlooked  in  this 
portion  of  the  plan  for  only  through  a combination  of  individ- 
ual and  group  activities  can  any  guidance  program  be  effective. 

The  second  phase  of  this  overall  plan  of  action  called 
for  the  extension  of  the  physical  education  and  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  program.  The  transfer  of  the  junior-high  school 
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grades  to  the  high  school  would  aid  considerably  in  this  respect 
since  such  a move  would  entail  the  hiring  of  a girl  physical 
education  director.  The  value  of  the  activities  provided  by 
the  physical  education  classes  and  by  school  clubs  and  soci- 
eties cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  developers  of  skills  and 
interests  capable  of  persisting  on  the  adult  level  they  are 
invaluable  aids  in  the  task  of  educating  the  young. 

The  need  for  all  around  community  cooperation  in  helping 
the  school  do  its  job  more  effectively  also  merited  consider- 
able discussion.  Only  through  such  teamwork  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers,  parents,  churchmen,  social  agencies  and  business- 
men can  the  success  of  preparing  children  for  modern  living 
be  assured. 
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